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* 2 LETTER XLIV. 6 
upon enthuſiaſm in all other points but 
chat of religion, to be a very neceffary 
turn of mind ; as indeed it is a vein which 
nature ſeems to have marked with more 
or les ſtrength in the tempers of moſt 
men. No matter what the object is, 
whether buſineſs, pleaſures, or the fine 
arts; whoever purſues them to any pur- 
paſe truſt do ſo con amore, and inamora- 
© tos, you know, of every kind, ate all en- 
thuſiaſts; There is indeed a certain height- 
ening faculty which univerſally prevails 
thro” our ſpecies ; and we are all of us, 
perhaps, in our ſeveral favourite purſuits, 
pretty much in the circumſtances of the 
; renowned knight of La Mancha, When 
be attacked the barber's brazen N 
"mw 1 3 helmet. 


57 55 WI 4x. is Tully's: aug en 
ixſnitumgque, which he profeſſes to aſpire 
after in oratory, but a piece of true rhe- 


 - totical Quixotiſm? Vet never, I will | 


venture to affirm; would he have glowed 
with fo much eloquence, had he been 
ER es W 1 am per- 

A | ſiuaded 


6 


rious was ever performed, where this 


as our paſſions add vigour to our actions, 
enthuſiaſm gives ſpirit to our paſſions, + 1 
might add too, that it: even opens and 
enlarges our capacities. Accordinghy I 
have been informed, that one of the great 
lights of the preſent age never ſits down 
| to ſtudy, till he has raiſed his imagina- 
tion by the power of muſick. For this 


oſe. he has a band of inſtruments 


near his library, which play till he 
finds himſelf elevated to a proper height; 


upon which he an bl. and * 


inſtantly ccaſe. te heb 


14 433 -. 


Bur "thoſe hig 5 conceits which are e ſug- 


geſted by nts es, contribute not on- | 
Jy 0 W. pleaſure and perfection of the 


fmieltts, but to moſt other effects of our 
aide and ihdbfiry. © To Arike this ſpi- 
rit therefore out of the human conſtitu- 
tion td reduce things to their preciſe phi- 
loſophical ſtandard, would be to check 
inpe pf ghe main wheels of ſociety, and 
EE to 


quality had not a principal concern; and 
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4 LET TER XLIV. | 

to fix half the world in ari uſeleſs apathy.” 
Feor if enchuſiaſm did not add an imagi- 
nary value to moſt of the obyects of df᷑ 
purſuit ; if fancy did not give them their 
btighteſt colours, they would generally, / 


perhaps, wear 1; pag 8 
temptible to excite defre: 28k 


2 


Weary'd we ſhould Nie don in * 88 
Dit cheat of life ibu take no more,” 


If you thought fame an empty breath,  * 
I Phillis but a perjur'd whore." Prior. 
* "In; a Word, this enthufiaſin for which 1 
am pleading, "is 11 beneficent” enchantreſs, | 
who never exerts Her magick but to our 
advantage, and only deals about her friend- | 
ly ſpells in order to raiſe imaginary. -beau- 
ties, or to improve real ones. The worſt 
that can be tid of ber! is, that he. i LEY 


which thus l us on 2 every 252 


but. ſpare her harmlels deceptions i e 
chathy 6 to . 1 n, Mrs 
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dende if my expedition to Eyphronius 


luſt ſic weeks. I had long promiſed to 
_ ſpend ſome time wich him before hs ern- 

-barktd with His repiment for Flanders; 
and as he is not one of thoſe Hudibraſtick 
- Heroes: who chooſe to tun away one day, 
- that they. may de to f ght anctlier f I was 
will to truſt che o 
Ing hit, to the very pt 


return. T a ON 


cies behind Hun, might indeed be 2 


ge to his fliend that his caution would 


eaſt be equal to his 2 if 
9 of bongur were leſs exquiſitely 


interval to intittupt our correſpon- 


had not wHolly ainployed me ibr theſe 


n 


| 


6. -bE rer R x. 
lity of his temper, feels every thing 
that his family can ſuffer in their * 
his danger. I had an inſtance whilſt 1 
was in his houſe, hommuch Tuphronia's 
apprehenſions for his ſafety are ready to 
take alarm 'upon 2 occaſion. She cal- 
upon u picuure — t 
2 R moment 
2 def tear . U mes drawn-atzheine- 5 
| Atte aut ala auen her father, | 
.noar-tazthelingetiqus-artt — 
it. Euphronius is repreſented under ithe 
character of Hector when he part from 
 Apdromaghe, who. & perſonated in, the 
08 y Euphronia; as, her ſiſter, ; who 
Holds their; little. ey. in ber arms, is ſhar 
(dowel apt ranger the figure. of the heuti- 
al nurſe with Eee 


17K 168 mbch p ſeated with 2 
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„ Irren RET 53, 
tal faſhion to have all pictures of the 


ſame kind executed in ſome ſuch manner. 
If inſtead of furniſhing-a room with ſepa - 
rate portraits, a whole family were to be 
thus introduced into a ſingle piece, and 


| come of real value to the publick. By this 
means hiſtory- painting would be encou- 
raged amongſt us, and a ridiculous vanity 
turned to the im of one of the 
moſt inſtructive, as well as the moſt pleaſ- 
ing, of the imitative arts. Thoſe who ne- 
vet contributed à ſingle benefit to their 
own age, nor will ever be mentioned in 
any after-one, might by this means em- 
ploy their pride and their expence in away, 
which might render them entertaining 
and uſeful both to the preſent and future 
times. It would require, indeed, great 
_ Jodgmnen nt and addreſs in the painter, to 
chooſe and reoommend ſubjects proper to 
the various characters which would pre- 
Tt ee to his pencil; and un- 
B54 doubtedly 


repteſented under ſome intereſting hiſto- 
rica ſubject, ſuitable to their rank and cha- 
racter; portraits, which are now ſo gene- 
rally and ſo deſervedly deſpiſed, might be- 
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 cettainly, however 


g e ae .of ing our 5 


IL. ET T HN uv. mum 
de me} cine 
abſurdities. committed, if — 
3 niverſally to be followed. It 


-affoed.a glorious ſcope 
10 genius; and probably ſupphy us, in 
due time, with ſome productions which 
might be mentioned wich thoſe of the 
moſt celebrated ſchools. I am perſuaded 
at leaſt, that great talents have been ſemer 
Limes loſt to this art. by being confned 

to the dul, tho! profitable, labour of ſenſer 
erer as J ſhould not doubt, if the 

method I am ſpeaking of were kes ef. 


9, to {ce. that very promiſing genius, 
who, in conſequence of-your gengrops of- 
fices, is nou- forming bis! hand by the no- 
- bleſt mags in Rome, prove a, rival, to 


thoſe great m e Faye: works. he i 
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One that I abſolutcly condemn this Jawgr | 
"application of one of 1 9 185 5 
has n a den joſh uſe when ew. 

Hog in perpetuating therefembl lances of 
art of ur ſpecies, who have, dift aſt 
ed themſelves. in their reſpective 
ions. 'Tb be deſitous of an acquaint= . 
ance with the perſons of thoſe who hae 3 
frecommended themſelves by their writ- 

| | ings or their actions to our eſteem and ap- "EM 
Plhauſe, is a very natural and reaſonable 
|| _ -_ curioſity, For myſelf, at leaſt, I haveof. 
* ten found much ſatisfaction in Son- 

pemplating a well-choſen colleQion of the 

portrait kind, and comparing the mind of # | 
A Mee as it was ei Ner- =. 
TAX concealed” in its natural nes 1 | 
: N ments. 1 
1 
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. LETTER NLV. 
- There is ſomething likewiſe ex- 
3 animating in theſe lvely repre- 
ſentations of celebrated merit; and it was 
an obſervation of one of the Scipiq's; that 
he could never view the figures of his an- 
ceſtors, without finding his boſom. glow 
with the moſt ardent paſſion of imitating 
their deeds. However, as the days of 
exemplary virtue are now no more, and 
we are not, many of us, diſpoſed to tranſ- 
mlt the moſt  inflaming models to future 
times; it would be but prudence, me- 
thinks, if we are reſolved to make poſte- 
"rity. acquainted with the perſons of the 
Preſent age, that it ſhould be by viewing | 
them in the aQions of the MR, Adieu. 
I am, &c. | 
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JOTWITHST ANDING the fine — 
. you alledge in favour of the Ro- 
mans, I do not yet find myſelf diſpoſed 
to become a convert to your opinion: on 
the. contraty, I am ſtill obſtinate enough 
to maintain that the fame of your admired 
nation is more dazzling than ſolid, and 
cowing rather to thoſe. falſe prejudices 
which we are early taught to conceive of 
them, chan to their real and intrinfick me- 
rit. If, conqueſt. indeed be the genuine 
glory of a ſtate, and extenſive dominions 
the moſt infallible teſt of national virtue; 
it muſt be acknowledged that no people 
in all hiſtory have fo juſt a demand of our 
admiration as the Romans. But if we 
take an impartial view of this celebrated 
nation, perhaps much oi our applauſe. may 
abate. When we contemplate them, for 
inſtance, within their on walls, what do 


We 


\ 
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9 | 12 LETTER XLVI. : 
\ | pee ſee but the dan convulſions of 
= an i- regulated pelic Las we can ſeldom, 
15 I believe, conſider them wi 
dm ſoreign Kingdoms, Without 
| 5 : al bort ence and indignation, 


cs Bor tber Wothirig which places theſe 
by 


utmoſt 


Fes Of Renitifiis lower in my Hffimition, 

Ui thelf witinatily conduct in the article 
Sr ddteit I muſt corfeſt at the 
[ 5 ſuttte time, that they bad the fanction of 


Wl. 2 55 0 Juſtify: dem in this" 
1 8 er (l Bir Lane Nero has 


a) the Egypttan Seſoſttis," i his 


= - Bei kaut his evinity' was eonfeled-i 
. many other parte of de world ; his Ex 
1 | Ul we fach it copied out in all its infblent 
| Y | Rome; 18 Vail * Gin Us at | 
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Ir impoſſible:to read the Ueber- | 
dus of theſs-arrogant- exhiliitions of pro- 
ſperity, and nt be firuck'with indigna- 
Van at this barbarous tetheg: of inſult⸗ 
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1% 
ing the, calamitics .of; the; afortunate.: 


One would be apt, at dhe : firſt glance, 10 
ſuſpect that every ſertiment of humanity 
muſt. be extinguiſhed in a peoples: wha! 
could behold with pleaſure the mqving 
inſtances, which theſe ſolemnities affad- 
ed, of the caprice of fortune, and could, 


ke the higheſt potentates, of the carth; 


dragged from their thrones, to fill up the 
proud parade of theſe ungenerous tri- 
umphs. But the prevailing maxim which, 
ran thro' the whole ſyſtem of Roman po- 
liticks was, to encourage a ſpirit of con- 
queſt; and theſe en 
calculated to awaken that uryuſt | 

ple of miſtaken patriotiſm.” According 
by the fundamental laws of Rome, 
general was entitled to a triumph; ery 
he had added fome new acquiſition to 


rection, however dangerous; to werner 
any former member of her dominion, 

however important; gave no dainf G 
ſapreme' mark of ambitious diſtinckion“ 
For it ws their notion, it (Reins, c 
un my authority fot 


her poſſeſſions, To fuppreſi a civik int. 
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1 LETTER XIvVL 

ing ſo) that there is as much difference 
dee adding to the” territories of a 
commonwealth, and reſtoring thoſe it 
has loſt, as between the actual conferring 
of a benefit, and the mere repelling of 
an injury. It was but of a piece, indeed, 
that a ceremony oonducted in defiance of 
hamanity, ſhould be founded in con- 
tempt of juſtice; and it was natural e- 
P 
eee e Hl 


Ir we conſider Paulus 3 _ 
kis conqueſt of Macedonia, making his 
publick entry into Rome, attended by 
the unfortunate Perſeus and his infant fa- 
mily; and at the ſame time reflect upon 
London with his royal captive, after the 
glorious battle of. Poictiers; we cannot 
fail of having the proper ſentiments of a 
Roman triumph. What generous mind 

who ſaw the Roman conſul in all the gid- 
dy exaltation of unfeeling pride, but 

would rather (as to that ſingle: ciroum- 
N have been the degraded Perſeus 
than 


LETTER XLVI. 15 
dhan khe triumphant Emilius? There is 


is ſo ſituated, and turns off our attention 


| from thoſe blemiſhes that ſtain even the 
moſt vitious characters. - Accordingly. i in 


the inſtance of which I am ſpeaking, the 


perfidious monarch was overlooked in the 


| ſuffering Perſeus; and. a ſpectacle ſo af- 


fecting checked the joy of conqueſt even 


in a Roman breaſt. For Plutarch alſures 


us, when that worthleſs, but unhappy, 


. prince was obſerved, together with his 
two ſons and a daughter, , marching a- 
miũdſt the train of priſoners; nature was 
too hard for cuſtom, and many of the 


ſpectators melted into a flood of tears. 


But with what a generous tenderneſs did 


the Britiſh hero conduct himſelf upon an 
coccaſion of the ſame kind? He employ- 


ed all the artful addreſs of the moſt re- 


fined humanity to conceal from his un- 


happy priſoner every thing that could re- 


mind him of his diſgrace; and the whole 
pomp that was diſplayed upon this occa · 


Lon, appeared ſingly as intended to lightefi | 
| - the 


ſomething indeed in diſtreſs that reflects 
a ſort of merit upon every object which 
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chat generous ſentiment ſo much and fo 

e admired in the Roman orator; 
Non pænitet me mortales inimicitias, ſempi- 
ternas amicitiat habere, was, as a 
from Livy, ſo univerſally received as to 
become even a proverbial expreſſion, Thus 
Saluſt likewiſe, I remember, ſpeaking'of 
the-virtues of the antient Romans, men- 
tions'it as their qrincipa dan genek, 
that upon all occaſions they ſhewed a diſ- 
poſition rather to forgive than revenge an 
injury. But the falſe notions they had 
embraced concerning the gloty of their” 
country, taught them to ſubdue every 
affection of bumanity, and extinguiſh e- 
very dictate of juſtice which oppoſed that 

deſtructive principle. It was this ſpirit, 
however, in dee d very Juſt 

/ conſequence, that proved at 'length the Y 

means of their total deſtruction. Fare.” 3 
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1 in manhind are more frequently. 
miſtaken; than in the :judgnients which 
hey kel en each ober. The ſtronget 
lines, indeed, in every man's. character, 
ruſt always be. marked too clearly and 
dijſtinctiy to deceixe even the moſt cate - 
* Obſerxen; and no one, I am perſuad- 
ed, was exer eſteemed. in the geneml opi- 
 njon, ot the world. as highly. deficient. in 
his mera] or intelleftual qualities, who dd 
not juſtly, merit bis reputation. But L. 
ſpeak only. of thoſe.more.nice and delicate 
traits-which diſtinguiſh the ſqveraldegrees, 
of probity and good-ſenſe, and, aſcertain, 
the quantum (if I may ſo expreſs it) of 
human merit. The powers of the ſoul 
are ſo often concealed by modeſty, diffi- 
dence, timidity, and a thouſand other 
PT IIS. and the tune com- 


8 plexion 
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plexicn Ip her moral operations depends 
iv entirely on thoſe internal principles 
from whence . they proceed; that thoſe 
who form their 1 notions of others by ca- 
| ſhalt and diſtant vi views,, muſt unavoidably 
be led into very erroneous judgments, E- 
ven Otorites, with bis candour and 
penetration, is not, * perceive, en- 
icely rule from tniliakes of this. fort, 
afid the ſenkiments) you expreſſed i in your lll 
| letter concerning Varus, are by no means 
agrecable to the truth of his character. 


Ir muſt be acknowledged at the ſame 
time, that Varus is an exception to all 
genetal rules: neither his head nor Bis 
heart are exactly to he diſcovered by thoſe 
indexes; which are ufually ſuppoſed to 
point Arecli to! che genius and temper” 
of other men. Thus with a memory that 
will ſcarce ſervs hirn for the common 
purpoſes of life, with an imagination even 
more ſlow than his memory, and: with 
an atten tion that could not carry him 
thro” the eaſieſt propoſition in Euclid ; he 
has, A found and excellent wnderfianding 

. > joined 
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joined to a refined and exquiſite taſte. 
But the rectitude of his ſentiments ſeems. 
to ariſe leſs from reflection than ſenſation 3, 
rather from certain ſuitable feelings which 
the objects that preſent themſelves to his 
conſideration inſtantly occafion in his mind, 
than from the energy of any active fa- 
culties which he is capable of exerting for 
that Putpoſe. His converſation is unen- 
tertaining : for tho he talks a great deal, 
all that he utters is delivered with labour 
and heſitation, Not that his ideas are 
really dark and confuſed ; but becauſe he 
is never contented to ey them in the 
firſt words that occur. Like the orator 
mentioned by Tully, metuens ne viligſum 
colligeret, etiam verum ſanguinem deperde- 
Bat, he expreſſes himſelf ill by always 
endeavouring to expreſs himſelf better. 
His reading cannot ſo properly be ſaid to 
have rendered him knowing, as not ig- 
norant; it bas rather e = filled 
his mind. Ti 


His pen is as Wil 2s his genius, 4 
and both equally miſtaken by thoſe who 


only 
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only know him a little. If you were to 
judge of him by his general appearance, 
you would believe him incapable of all 
the more delicate ſenſations : nevertheleſs, 
under a rough and boiſterous behaviour, 
he conceals a heart full of tenderneſs and 
humanity. He has a ſenſibility of na- 
ture indeed beyond what I ever obſerved 
in any other man; and I have often ſeen 
him affected by thoſe little circumſtances, 
which would make no impreſſion on a 
mind of leſs exquilits feelings. This ex- 


tteme ſenſibility in his temper influences 


his ſpeculations as well as his actions, and 
he hovers between various hypotheſes 
without ſettling upon any, by giving im- 
portance tothoſe minuter difficulties which 
would not be ſtrong enough to ſuſpend a 
more. active and vigorous mind. In a 
word, Varus is in the number of thoſe 
whom it is impoſſible not to admire or 
not to deſpiſe; and at the ſame time that 
he is the eſteem of all his friends, he is the 


contempt of all his r Adieu. | 
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don miſt have been greatly diſtreſs 
© ſed indeed, ;Clytander, | When you 
thought of callipg any me In as your auxili- 
ary, in the debate vo mention. Or 
Was it not rather à motive of generoſity 
which ſuggeſted that deſign? and you 
were willing, perhaps, 1 ſhould: ſhare the 

ory of a victory which you had already 
| ſecured. Whatever your intention was, 
mine is always to comply with your te- 
queſts; and 1 very readily enter the liſts, 
when I am, at once to combat in the 


F 
friend. 


I is not WOE, 1 think, in order. to 
eſtabliſh the credibility of a particular Fo 
vidence, to deduce i (as your objector, I 
find, ſeems to require) from known and 
undiſputed facts. 4 ſhould be exceedingly 


cautious 


\ 3 


 LCefrer $rytit. Te 
"Eaitions | in pointing out any ſus oled 
ſtances of painting ne as thoſe. who are 
fond of indulging ener in determi- | 
ning the preciſe” eaſes whetein' they ima- 
ine the/iminediate interpaſirion" f 

dente is difcoverable; 'ofteri run mie cle 
weakeſt arid moſt injufibus ſupetRidons. 
It is impoſlible indeed, unleſs we wete 
capable of looking chr dhe Whole cham 
of things and viewing each effect in its re- 
mote connections and final iſſurs, to pro- 
nounce of any contingency, that it is abſo- 
lutely and in its ultimate tendencies either 
good of bad. Tut can only be known 
by the great author of natuce; who com> 
prehends the full extent of our total cxiſt- 
ence, and underftands'the'influence-which 
every particular circumftance will- have in 
the general ſum of our happineſs.) But 
to the peculiar poirits of divine interpo- 


ſition are this neceſſarily, and from the 


natural imperfection of ou diſcerning; fu 
eulties, extremely dubidus; yet it can by 
no means from thence be juffly infeired, 
that the doctrine of a particular providence | 


uo worms! groundleſs or abſurd : the general 
C's principle 
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Principle may be true, though the appli- | 
cation of it to any given purpoſe be invol- 
ved in very incxtricable difficulties,  _ 


: {23 We 


Tu notion chat the material woild 

is governed by general mechanical laws, 
has induced your friend to argue, that it 
is ppobable the Deity ſhould act by the 
e ſame rule of conduct in the intellectual; 
* and leave moral agents entirely to thaſe 
* conſequences which neceſſarily reſult 
« fromthe particular exereiſe of their origi- 
cc nal powers. But this bypotheſis takes a 
queſtion for granted, which requires much 
proof before it can be admitted. The 
grand principle which preſerves this ſyſtem 
of the univerſe in all its harmonious order, 
is gravity, or that property by which all 
the particles of matter mutually tend to 
each other. Now this is a power which, 
it is acknowledged, does not eflentially - 
reſide in matter, but muſt be ultimately 
derived from the action of ſome immate : 

rial cauſe. Why therefore may it not rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed to be the effect of the 
divine agency, immediately and conſtant- 
Iy e for che 9 of this 
View wonderful 
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wonderful 1 72 of nature? Certain, at 
leaſt, it is, that e which Sr 
this wo . 2 means ef 

þ his ſubtil — — afforded univerſal 
8 ſatisfaction: andjit 1 18 the opinion of ; a ve- 
great writer, who ſeems to haye gone far 
into enquiries of this abſtruſe. kind, that 
the. numberleſs effects of this power: are 
e. upom me al principles, 

in any other way than by having re- 
ft to a ſpiritual agent, who connects, 
moves, and diſpoſes all things according to 
ſuch methods as beſt D with *. in- 
8 purpoſes. ot 


Bu r ſucceſsful lay Fe ew 
ee deemed, I perceiye, in the ac- 
count of your friend, as powerful inſtances 
to prove, "i the ſupreme being remains 
an uninterpoſing ſpectator of what is tranſ- 
acted upon this theatre of the world. 
However, ere this argument can have a de- 
termining weight, it muſt be proved 
(which yet, ſurely, never can be proved) 
that e iniquity h has all thoſe ad- 
vantages 


175 
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"vatitages in rellity, Which it bnay RR 
'tave in appearan&; and that pn ac- 
le 
_ *Ernities, ( de in truth, and i — 775 
a 1 — tec 

is a noble ſaying 


2 
* chere cannot be a more unhappy man in 
the world, than he who has fever ex- 

'r perienced adverſity.” There is nothing 
pirdaps' in which mankind 'are mote apt 
to make falſe calculations than in the ar- 
ticle both of their own happinefs and that 
of others; as thete are few, 1 believe, 
who have lived any time in the world, 
but have found frequent occaſions to ſay 
with the poor hunted ſtag in the fable, who 
Was entangled en! he DIM 
juſt before been admiring; 


O me infelicem ! ne) wid Als 

DU illa mihi profuerint que deſpexeram, 

Ee d . IatFus hulum in 
- Phoed; 


If we look back upon the ch er 


paſt ages, we ſhall find, the opinion for 
a which : 
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which I am contending has prevailed from 
the remoteſt account of time. It muſt 
undoubtedly have entered the world a8 
early as religion herſelf; fince all inſtituti- 
ons of that kind maſt neceſſarily 'be faund- 
ed upon the upp fic of a 1 | 
providence.” It ap "indeed to haue 
been the firyourite doftr orig: of ſome of the 
moſt diftinguithed * 9183 in antiquity. 
Nenophon t tells us, when Cyrus led aut his 
army againſt the Aﬀyrians, the word 
which he gave to his foldiers Was, 
ZEYE EYMMAXOE, KAI» HFEMQN, 
Jupiter the defender: and conduRter:” 
and i repreſents that prince as attributing 
ſucceſs even in the ſports af the field, to di- 
vine providence, _ Thus likewiſe, Timole- 
on (as the author of his life aſſures us) 
believed every action of mankind to be 


under the immediate influence of the 
Gods; and Livy remarks of the firſt Scipio 
Afrleanus, that he never undertook” any 
important affair, either of private or pub- 
lick concern, without going to the capitol 
in order to implore the aſſiſtance of 
oa Balbus the Stoick, in the dia- 


88 
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logue on the nature of the gods, expreſſ- 
1y deelares for a particular providence; 
and- Cicero himſelf, in one of his orations, 
imputes that ſupetior glory which attend- 
ed the Roman nation, ſingly to this ani- 
mating perſuaſion. But none of the an- 
tients Pon to have had a ſtronger impreſ- 
ſion of this truth upon thein minds, than 
the immortal Homer. Every page in the 
works of that divine poet, will furniſh © 
proofs of this obſervation. I cannot how:- 
ever forbear mentjoning one or two re 
mar kable inſtances, which juſt} now occur 
to me. When the Grecian chiefs caſt 
lots Which of them ſhould accept 'the 
challenge of Hector, the poet deſcribes 
the army as lifting up their eyes and hands 
to heaven, and imploring the gods that 
they would direct the lot to fall on one of 
their moſt diſtinguiſhed heroes 
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78 The peaple pray with lifted eyes n 
Aud vows like theſe aſcend from all the bands: 
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ing no hopes, he tells them, that any thing 
would ſucceed with them after they had 
drokenthe faith of r : 


1 TY 
* 10 5 132 4 = al 1.4.3 
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And Wen Shane, 3 ever ORR 
his heroes ſucceed (as his excellent tranſ- 
lator juſtly obſerves) unleſs, ON: Have firſt 
offered a prayer to heaven. Ile is 
* perpetually, fays Mr. Pope, acknow-- 
cc ledging the hand of God in all events, 
10 and aſcribing to that alone all the vic- 
« tories, triumphs, rewards, or puniſn- 
« ments of men, -The. grand moral laid 
cc, down at the entrance of his poem, 
te Alo 9. ETEAG(ETO Baan, The will Ga 
25 | was fulfilled, runs through his whole 


+ . * 
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Grant, theu Almighty, in whoſe band i fate, _ 

. A worthy champion for the Grecian flate: . | 

i. taſk let Sax or Tydides prove, _ | 

Or be, the king of kings; belov'd of Fove. e "Porn, 

e ties of faith, the ſworn alliance broke, b 
Our i e bartles, the ut Gods provake. . Hase 

work, 


. 
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work, and is wich a moſt rettvarkable 
ere and conduct, put inte the mouthe 
i his greateſt and wen ne on 
®-every bee 
nl 

rox the whole, rn rg we may 
fafely aſſert, that the belief of a particu- 
lar providence is founded upon ſuch pro- 
bable reaſons as may well juſtify our aſ- 
ſent.-//:It:would: ſcarce therefore be wile: 
to renounce an opinion, which affords fo 
firm a ſupport to-the ſoul im thoſe feaſons- 
wherein the ſtands moſt in need of affiſt- 
ance; «merely decaufe-it is not poſſible; in 
quefions of this kind, to ſolve every 
difficulty which attends therm: If it be 
Highly confonarit to our general notions 
of the benevolence of the Heity (as high- 
ly conſonant it furely is) that He ſhould 

| er r impotent a creature as man, 

to the ſingle guidance of his own prera- 
rious faculties; who would abandon a 
belief ſo full. of tlie moſt enlivening con- 
ſolation, in compliance with thoſe meta- 

phyſical Kr ut by which are uſually cal- 
e rather to ſilence than to ſatisf) an 
a humble 


LET TER) XLVIII. 31 
humble enquirer after truth? Who indeed 
would wiſho be convinced, that he ſtands 
unguarded by that heavenly fhield, which 
can protect him a againſt all the aſſaults of 
an injurious and malevolent world? The 
truth is, the belief of a particular — 
dence is the moſt animating, perſua 
that the mind of man can, embrace: it 
gives ſtrength to our hopes, and frown: 
10 our reſghations; it fubdues- the. imo- 
lenee of proſperity, and draws. out the 
ſting of afflction. In a; word, it. is, like. 
the golden branch to which Virgil's hero. 
was directed, and affords, the only ſecute 
Paſſport chro the regions of, darknels and. 
bn a hn &. A anne bob 
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Aug. 12, ge. 
Tes g could. tempt me to read 
the Latin poem you mention, it 
would be your recommendation. Bat ſhalt 
I venture to own, | that T have no taſte for 
modern compoſitions of that kind? There 
is one prejudice which always remains 
with me againſt them, and which I have 
never yet found cauſe to renounce: no 
_ true genius, I am perſuaded, would ſub-" 
mit to write any confiderable poem in a 
dead language. A poet who glows with 
the genuine fire of a warm and lively 
imagination, will find the copiouſneſs of 
his own native Engliſh ſcarce ſufficient to 
convey his ideas in all, their ſtrength and 
energy. The moſt comprehenſive lan- 
guage ſinks under the weight of great 
conceptions; and a pregnant imagination 
diſdains to ſtint the natural growth of her 
thoughts to the confined ſtandard of 
claffical — An ordinary genius 


indeed 


and ſeqttered remains? 


\ 
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indeed; may be humbly contented to pur- 
ſue words: thro! indexes and dictionaries, 
and; tarnely. borrow phraſes from. Horace 
and Virgil bat could, the.glevated inven- 
dan of Mölten, prithe brilliant ſenſe, of 


Pape, have ipglotioully fubmitted ,to.lows 


erithe Pore and xajeſty; of the. moſt ex: 
alted and nervous ſentiments, to the ſcan- 
ty aneaſure of the Roman dialect ?. For 
capiouſneſ is by no means in the, num. 


ber of thoſe advantages which attend the 


Latin language; 38 amy of 3 
have both confeſſed and lamented : 
Lucretins and Seneca Fomplain oy its +." 
ficiency, with, reſpect to ſubjefts, of Phi- 

loſophy 3-as Pliny. the. younger, owns he 
found it incapable, of furniſhing him with. 
proper terms, in compoſitions of wit and. 
humour; ;:But if the Romans themſelves 
found-their language thus penuxious, in 


its entire and moſt ample ſupplies; how. 
much more conttated muſt it be} to n, 


who are only in e of i broken, 


$3 3 d d * wth W 
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10 fay truth, I have obſerved in moſt 
4 te den L486 den ek The 
accidentally run oer, a remarkable bar- 
renneſs of ſentiment; and have generally 
found the poet degraded into the parodiſt. 
'Iti is uſually the little dealers on Parnaſſus, 
who hape not a ſufficient ſtock of genius 
to launch out into a more enlarged com- 
metce with the Muſes, that "hawk about 
theſe claffical gleanings. The ſtyle of 
theſe performances always puts me in 
mind of Harlequin's ſnuff, which be col- 
lected by borrowing a pinch out of every 
man's box he could meet, and then re- 
tailed it to his cuſtomers under the pom- 
pous title of tabac de mille flours. © Half 
a line from Virgil or Lucretius, pieced out 
with a bit from Horace or Juvenal, is ge- 
nerally the motley mixture which enters 
into compoſitions of this ſort. One may 
apply to theſe jack-daw poets with their 
L ee e eee a Ame a 
contemporary plagiariſt:: 
uur contra dicitquetibi tus pagina, Pr . 
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ITꝑIs kind of theft indeed, every man 
"muſt 1 commit, who ſets up far 
a poet in a language. For to expreſs 
himſelf with propriety, he muſt not only 
be ſure that every / ingle word which he 


_ uſes, is authori by the beſt * writers 3 


but he muſt not even venture to throw 
them out of that particular combination 
in which he finds them connected: ofher= 
wiſe he may run into the moſt barbarous 
ſoleciſms. To, explain, my meaning by 
an inſtance. from modern language: the 
French words arene and rive, are both to 
be met with i in their approved authors; 
and yet if a foreigner, unacquainted with 
the niceties of that e ſhould take 
the liberty, of bringing thoſe two words 
together as in the following verſe, PA 


( Sur la rive du have amaſſant de Parent ; 43 


he would be expoſed to the ridicule, not 
only of the criticks, but. of the moſt or- 
dinary mechanick in Paris. For the idiom 
of the French tongue will not admit of 
the expreſſion fur la rive du fleuve, but 
requires the phraſe ſur le bord de la rivi- 

eee | D 2 ere; 


a 


\ 
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ere; as they never ſay amqſſer d: Parme; 
but ds fable. The fame obſervation may 
be extended to all languages whether liv- 
| Tg or dead. But as no reaſonings from 
in. can be of the leaſt force in de- 
termining che idiomatick pr oprieties of 
any ONE > whatſoever ; a 9 Latin 
has no other metbad of being ſure of 
avoiding abſurdities of this kind, Nan to 
take whole phraſes is he finds them form- 
ed to his hands. Thus inftead of accom- 
modating his expreflion to his Tentument, 
(if any he ſhould have) he mult neceffi- 
rily bend his ſentiment to his expreſſion, 
as he is not at liberty toftrike out into that 
boldneſs of ſtyle, and thoſe unexpected 
combinations of words, which give ſuch 
grace and energy to the thoughts of every 
ttüue genius. True genius indeed, is as much 
diſcovered by ſtyle, as by any other diſtin- 
tion; and every eminent writer, without 
_ indulging any unwarranted licences, has 
a language which he derives from  him- 
ſelf, and which is n e 
his own. 1 7 


- 
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' I wouLD recommend therefore to theſe 
empty echqes of the antients, which owe 
their yaics to the Mind of Rocks; the ad- 
vice of an old philoſopher to an affected 
orator of his times: Vibe moribus preteri- 
tis, ſaid he, laquere verbis præſentibus. Let 
theſe poets form their conduct, if the 
pleaſe, by the manners of the antient! 
but if they would pr ove their genius, i | 
muſt, be by the 158 of the moderng, 
1 would not however ve you imagine, 
that J exclude all merit from a qualifica- 
tion of this kind, To be ſkilled in the 
| mechaniſm of Latin verſe, is a talent, I 
confeſs, extremely worthy of a pzdagogue; : 
as it is an exerciſe of ſingular 2 
to his pupil. Adieu. 1 am, Kc. 
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1 T-: avid. manners will not juſtify my 
long ſilence, policy a at leaſt will: and 


you muſt confeſs, there is ſome prudence 


in not/owning a debt one is incapable of 


paying. I have the mortification indeed 


to find myſelf. engaged. in a commerce, 
which I haye not a ſufficient fund to ſup- 

rt; though I muſt add at the ſame time, 
if you expect an equal return of entertain- 
ment for that which your letters afford, 
I know not where you wil find a corre- 
ſpondent. Vou will ſcarcely at leaſt look 
for him in the deſert, or hope for any thing 


very lively from a man who is obliged to 


ſeck his companions among the dead, 
You who dwell in a land- flowing with 


mitth and good humour, meet with 


many a gallant occurrence worthy of re- 


cord: But what can a village produce, 


| wich 
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which i is more famous for repoſe than for 
action, and is ſo much behind the manners 


of the preſent age, as ſcarce to have got out 


of the ſimplicity of the firſt? The utmoſt 

of our humour riſes rio higher than punch 
and all that ewe ed is once 
a year round our may- pole. Thus unqua- 
ified, as I am, to contribute to your amuſe- 
ment, I am as much at a loſs to ſupply 
my on; and am obliged to have recourſe 
to a thouſand ſtratagems to help me off 
with thoſe lingering hours, which run 
fo ſwiftly, it ſeems, by you. As one can- 
not always, you know, be playing at 
puſh-pin, I ſometimes employ myſelf 
with a leſs philoſophical diverſion; and 
either purſue butter- flies or hunt rhymes, 
as the weather and the ſeaſons permit. 
This morning not proving very favoura- 
ble to my ſports of the field, I contented - 
myſelf with thoſe under covert; and as 1 
am not at preſent ſupplied with any thing 
better for your entertainment, will you 
ſuffer me to ſet before vou foe of 


TORN" cher 4M hah 18 % 2u1fD 
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| . S s ſond were yet die 1 
Bak heathen gods were all the kalte, ie 
Full oft (we read) twas Jove's high, wi 
To take the air on Idas Hill. A la bas 
It chanc'd, as onde with ſerious ken, 8 
He view'd from thence the ways of n, 
He ſaw (and pity touch d his breaſt)- - 
The wotld by three foul fiends pot. | 
Pale Diſcord there, and Folly vain, 
With haggard Vice upheld their reign. 
Then forth he ſent his 096" e ©) 
And call d a ſenate of the ſk y e 
Roond 4s the winged orders breſtz ny 
'Jovethns his facred mind expreſt: 
4 gay, Which of all this — 0 
WII Pirtues conflict hard fuſtain? 
*« For ſce! Ihe drooping takes her 297 
« While hot a god ſupports her tight.“ 
He paus'd: hen from amidft the thy, 
Wit, Innocence, and Tarn, ee 20036 1.44 
With one Unitsd neee EN 
The triple tyrants to oppoſe.” . PIO 
That inſtant from the realms of way "a 
* gen rous ſpeed, they took their way: 


To 
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Po ez te din dey. 
And enter d With the ey ning ar. 


Bee1pe the road a „e A 
Defended by a circling wood, -. 
Hither, diſguis d, their ſteps they bend, 
| In hopes, 'perchance, to find a friend. 
Nor vain their hope; for records ſay, 
Worth ne'er from thence was turn d away. 
They urge the trav'ler's common chance, 
End ew'ry piteous plea advance. 
The artful tale that Vit had fei Ae 11 
Admittance ay ſoon obtain "7 


Tux dame who own d, adorn'd.the place 
Three bloomipg daughters added mcs. 
The firſt, with gentleſt manners bleſt . 
And temper ſweet, cach heart ales. 5 
Who view d her, catch'd the tender flame: 
And foft Amaſia was her name. 

In ſprightly ſenſe and poliſh'd air, 
What maid. with Mira 1 5 . 


Did unrefifted love inſpi pire : 


baer now the table clear, 
And mirth in ev'ry face apper : 
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F 
The ſong, the tale, the jeſt went round, 
The riddle dark, the trick prefounßl. 
Thus each admiring and admir'd, 
The hoſts and gueſts at length retir'd; 
When Wit thus ſpake her fiſter-train : ;_. 


Faith, friends, our errand is but as 


« Quick let us meaſure back the ſky ; . 
« Theſe nymphs alone may well ſupply . 
«© Wit, Innocence, and Harmony, _ 


'Yov ſee to what expedient. ſolitude 
has reduced me, when I am thus forced 
to ſtring rhymes, as boys do birds-egge, 
in order to while away my idle hours. 
But a gayer ſcene is, I truſt, approaching, 


and the day will ſhortly, 1 hope, arrive, 


when I ſhall only complain that it ſteals 
away too faſt, It is not from any improve- 


ment in the objects which ſurround me, 


that I expect this wondrous change; nor 
yet that a longer familiarity will render 

them more agreeable. It is from a pro- 
miſe I received, that Amaſia will viſit the 
Hermit in his cell, and diſperſe the gloom 
of a ſolitaire by the chearfulneſs of her 
converſation, . What inducements ſhall I 


| mention to — with you to haſten that 


day? 


LETTER L. 43 
day? ſhall I tell you, that T have a bower 
over-arched with jeſſamin? that I have 
an oak which is the favourite haunt of a 
dryad? that I have a plantation which 
flouriſhes with all the verdure of May, in 
the midſt of all the cold of December? 


Or, may I not hope that I have ſomething 
ſtill more prevailing wirh you than all 
theſe, as I can with truth aſſure you, that! 
have a heart which is —ũ yours, Ke. 


"Fr 
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Hailer rr 75 OzoxTas.” Abet 
cl . Le I9DBY 03542, re Seo 
WAS 8 my laſt ; had givey 

yu but too much occaſion af re- 
alleging, the rewark. of ce of your 
yomed, Antients,. that “ the art of clo- 
« quence is taught by man, but it is. the 
& gods alone that inſpi pire the wiſdom of 
« ſilence. That . however, you 
are not willing I ſhould yet practiſe; and 
you muſt needs, it ſeems, have my far- 
ther ſentiments upon the ſubject of ora- 
tory. Be it then as my friend requires; 
but let him remember, it is a hazardous 
thing to put ſome men upon talking on a 
favourite topick, 


on of the moſt pleaſing exerciſes of 
thei Imagination, is that wherein ſhe is em- 
ployed in comparing diſtin& ideas, and 
diſcovering their various reſemblances. 
"There is no ſingle perception of the mind 


* See Vol. I. Lr. XXIV. 


that 
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that is hot capible'of ad infinite number 
of confidetations in reference to other ob- 
Jes; and it is in the nopelty and variety 
of theſe unerpedded comheRtions, chat the 

Tichnth'vf 4 writer's genivs is chiefly dill. 
played. N vigorous and lively fancy docs 
not tartiely confine itſelf to the idex' which 
lies before it, but books 3 the un 


2 4.4.4 


circumſtances of. gs that, attend 
them. By. this means elequence exer- 
ciſes.a kind of _magick.. power 1 can 
raife innumerable, beauties from moſt 
barren ſubjects, and give the gracegf novel- 
ty to the, moſt common. The imagination 
is thus kept awake by the moſt. agreeable 
motion, and entertained with a a thouſand 
different views. both off art and nature, 
which Kill, terminate upon the principal - 
object. For this reaſon I prefer the m · 
taphor to the ſimile, as g für more Pleas 


eee of daten, In de for | 


mer, 
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mer, the action of the mind is leſs lan- 
guid, as it is employed at one and the ſame 
inſtant in comparing the reſemblance 
with the idea A 
latter, its operations are more ſiow, be- |; 
ing obliged to ſtand ſtill, as it were, in 
85 to contemplate firſt the, 
abet, and then its ere e. 


of all the flowers, however? that em. 
bein the regions of eloquence, there is 
none of a more tender and delicate nature; 3 
as there is nothing wherein a fine writer is 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed from one of an or- 
diary claſs, as in the conduct and appli- 
cation of this figure, He is at Aberty in 
deed, to range through the whole compaſs 
of . creation, FA collect his images =! 
every object that ſurrounds him. 
though he may be thus amply furniſhed 
with materials, great judgment is required 
in chooſing them: for to render a' meta- 
or perfect, it muſt not only be apt, but 


pleaſing; it muſt entertain, as well as en- 
lighten, ' Mr. Dryden therefore can hard- 
I eſcape the imputation of a very unpar- 
amn 'of delicacy, when, in the 


— I 


08 dedi- 
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dedication of his Juvenal, he obſerves to 
the duke of Dorſet, that!. ſome bad po- 
« ems, carry their owners marks about 

« them —ſome brand or other on this, 
te buttock or that ear, that it is notorious. 
« ho is the owner of the cattle.“ The 
poet Manilius ſcems to have raiſed an 
image of the ſame injudicious kind, in 
that compliment which "WO to mer 
| in. ex own o verſes: 


578 


it. 
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e . 
Omis pofteritas latices in carmine duxit. 


I could never read theſe lines wickeut 
calling to mind thoſe groteſque heads, | 
which art fixed to the roof of the old 
building of King 8 college in Cambridge ; 
which the ingenious architect has repre- 
ſented in the act of vomiting out the rain, 
which falls through! certain pipes moſt Ju- 
diciouſly ſtuck in their mouths fot that 
purpoſe. Mr. Addiſon tecommends a 
method of trying the proptiety of a meta 
_ phor, by drawing it out'in viſible repreſen. 
tation, Accordingly, I think this curious 
conceit of the builder might be employed 

| | to 
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© tothe advantage of the youth in that unlz 
verſity, and ferve for as proper an Iluſtration 
aof the abſurdity of” the poet's itnage, as 
that antient picture which lian mentions, 
where Homer was figured with a ſtream | 
| running from his „mouth. and a. groupe 
of ports lapping it up at a diſtance, | 


4G 


Bor beſides Artem Wet ech 
zs requiſite to conſtitute a perfect metaphor; 
a writer of true taſte and genius will al- 
ways ſin gle out the moſt obvious images, 
and place them in the moſt unebfer ved 

points of reſemblance. .. Accordingly, all 

alluſions which point to the more = 
| ſtruſe branches of the arts or ſriences, 
and with which. none can be ſuppoſed to 
be acquainted but thoſe who have gane e far 
into the deeper ſtudies, ſhould be carefully 
avaided, not only as pedantick, hut imper-. 
tinent; as they pervert the lüingle uſe of 
this figure, and add neither grace nor. 
force to the idea they. would elucidate. 
The-moſt pleafi ig metaphors therefore are 
those hieb are derived from... the more 
es of art or, nature, or, 


the 
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che civil tranſactions and cuſtoms, of man- 
kind. Thus bow expreſſivye, yet at the 
fame time how familias, is. that image 
_ which Otway has put into the mouth of 
Metellus, in his play of Caius Manns, 
where he calls Sulpitius ee 


That mad wild bull whom Marius lets bf 

On each Wee when we — —_ 
fel bim, 

To toſs our Jaws and lui 7p air,” 


By T 3 never. met DIR A more agree- 
able, or a more. ſignificant alluſion,; than 
one in Quintus Curtius, which is borrow- 
ed from the moſt ordinary object in com 
mon life. That author repreſents Crate- 
rus as diſſnading Alexander from continu- 
ing his Indian expedition, again enemies 
tao contemptible, he tells him, for the 
glory of his arms, and concludes his ſpecch 
with the following beautiful thaught: 
Cito gloria ahſoleſcit in ſordidis bofbibys; 
wee quidguan indignius eſt quam conſumi cam 
ubi yon poteſt oſtendi. Now I am got in- 
to Latin quotations, 1 cannot forbear meg 
tioning a moſt bequiifu 8 which} 

Vor. II. lately 
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lately had the pleaſure of Aki and 
which I will venture to produce as equal 
| to any thing of the ſame kind, either in 
antient or modern compoſition. I met 
with it in the ſpeech of a young orator, 
to whom I have the happineſs to be related, 
and who will one day, I perſuade myſelf, 
prove as great an honour to his country, as 
be is at preſent to that learned ſociety of 
which he is a member. He is ſpeaking 
of the writings of a celebrated prelate, who 
received his education in'that famous femi- 
nary to which he belongs, and illuſtrates the 
peculiar elegance which diſtinguiſhes all 
that author's performances, by the follow- 
ing juſt and pleaſing aſſemblage of diction 
and' imagery: In quodcunque opus ſe parabat, 
& per omnia ſane verſatile illius ſe duxit 
ingemum ) neſcio qud luce ſibi foi proprid, 
id illuminavit; haud diffimili ei aureo Ti- 
tiani radio, qui per totamtabulam gliſcens 
: eam vere ſons denunciat. As there is no- 
thing more entertaining to the imagination 


than the productions of the fine arts; 


there is no kind of ſimilitudes or me- 
— which are in general more ſtrik- 
ing, 


LETTER H. g 


ing, than thoſe which allude to their pro- 


perties and effects. It is with great judg-, 
ment therefore that the ingenious author 


of the dialogue concerning the decline of 
eloquence among the Romans, recom- 
mends to his orator a general acquaintance 


with the Whole circle of the polite arts. 


A knowledge of this fort furniſhes an au- 
thor with illuſtrations of the moſt agreea- 
ble kind, and ſets a gloſs upon his compo- 


ſitions that enlivens them with lingdlar 


grace and ſpirit. 


\Wzxrz Ito point. out the 3 
e of metaphorical language, by par- 
ticular inſtances, I ſhould rather dra my 
examples from . the moderns than. the an- 
tients z: the latter being ſcarcely, I think, 
| ſo exact and delicate in this article of com- 
poſition, as the former. The great im- 
provements indeed in natural knowledge 


which have been made in theſe later ages, 


has opened a vein of metaphor entirely 


unknown to the ancients, and enriched | 
the fancy of modern wits with a new 


Ty of the-moſt pleaſing: ideas: a cir- 


"i | E 2 cumſtance 
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cumſtance which muſt give them. a very 
conſiderable advantage over the Greeks 
and Romans. I am ſure at leaſt of all he 
writings with which I have been con- 
verſant, the works of Mr. Addiſon will 
afford the moſt abundant ſupply of this 
kind, in all its variety and perfection. 
Truth and beauty of imagery is indeed 
his characteriſtical diſtinction, and the prin- 
cipal point of eminence which raiſes his 
| ſtyle above that of every author in any 
language that has fallen within my notice. 
He is every where highly figurative; yet 
at the ſame time he is the moſt eaſy and 
The reaſon is, his images are always taken 
from the moſt natural and familiar ap- 
pearances; as they are choſen with the 
me only to mention one out of a thouſand 
I could name, as it appears to me the fin- 
eſt and moſt expreſſive that ever language 
conveyed. It is in one of his inimitable 
| papers. upon Paradiſe loſt, where he is 
taking notice of thoſe changes in nature 


which the author of that truly divine 


I 
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poem deſorĩbes as immediately ſucceeding 
the fall. Among ' other prodigies, Mil- 
ton repreſents the fan in an eclipſe, and at 
the ſame time a bright cloud in the weſtern 
region of the heavens deſcending with a 


band ef angels. Mr. Addiſon, in erder 


to'ſhew his auther's art and judgment in 
the condut and diſpoſition of this ſublime 


Nenery, obſerves c the whole theatre of 


Nature is Aartanad, that this gloriom 


< -mapbine may appear in all its luſtre and 


er mugnifioence. I kno not, Oron- 
tes, whether you will. agree in ſentiment 


with me; but I muſt confeſs I am at a 
los which to admire moſt upon this 'oc- 


calion, | the > poet of 1 the critick. 


Tur is a nee ee 
of this kind when they are not only me- 
taphors, but alluſions. I was much plea- 
ſpecies, in a little poem entitled the irn. 

The author of that piece (who has thrown 
together more original thoughts than I 
ever read in the fame compaſs of lines) 
d of the advantages of exerciſe in 


ä — | 
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diflipating thoſe gloomy; vapours,” which 

are ſo 2 en cog minds, em: 
7 Nes bur 4 ; ft, 1 giant 4 ties, Sg 


You will obſerve, Qrontes; that fog -me+ 
| taphor here is conceived with great pro- 
priety of thought, if we conſider it only 
in its primary view; but when, we ſee it 
pointing ſtill farther, and hintipg, at the 
ſtory of David and Goliath, it receives a 
very conſiderable improvement from this 
CD retten. i 0 JOY... £017: 7 i -.29) 


oo 
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1 T muſt be owned, - ſome of the great- 
eſt authors, both antient and modern, have 
made many remarkable ſlips in the ma- 
nagement of this figure, and have ſome- 
times expreſſed themſelves with as much 
impropriety as an honeſt ſailor of my ac- 
quaintance, a captain of a privateer, who 
wrote an account to his owners of an en- 
gagement, in which he had the good for- 
s tune, he told them, of having only one of 
« his hands ſhot thro the noſe.” The great 

Kaution therefore ſhould be, never to Join 
any idea to a _— expreſſion, which 
would 
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vould not be applicable to it in a Iiteral 
ſenſe. Thus Cicero, in his treatiſe de 
claris oratoribus, ſpeaking of the family 
of the Scipios, is guilty of an impropriety 
of this kind: O generoſam ſtirpem (ſays 
he) er tanguam in unam arborem plura. ge- 
nera, fic in iſtam abmum multorum inſitam 
atque illuminatam ſaprentiam. Mr. Ad- 
diſon, likewiſe, has fallen into an error of 
the ſame ſort, where he obſerves, « there 


2 is not a ſingle: view of human nature, 


which is not ſufficient to wg the 
« ſeeds of pride.” In this paſſage he evi- 


dently unites images together, which have 


no connection with each other. When a 
ſeed has loſt its power of vegetation, I 


might in a metaphorical ſenſe ſay it is ex- 


_ #inguiſhed : but when in the ſame ſenſe I 

call that diſpoſition of the heart which 

produces pride, the ſzed of that paſſion, I 
cannot, without introducing a confuſion 
of ideas, apply any word to. ſeed, but 
what correſponds with its real properties 
or circumſtances. | 


E 4 Axor REAN 
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AxorhER miſtake in the ute of this 
4 is, when different images are crowd- 
ed too Cloſe upon each other, or (to ex- 
Preſs myſelf after Quintihian) when a ſen- 
tence ſets out with ſtorms and tempeſts, 
and ends with fire and flames. A judi- 
ions reader Will obſerve an impropriety 
of this Kind in one of the late tflays of 
the inimitable author aft quoted, where 
he tells us, that wotnen were formed 
cc to temper mankind, not to ſet an edge 
upon their minds, and h up in 'theth 
ce thoſe ꝓaſſions which tire too apt to riſe 
<« of their owt accord.“ Thus a cele- 
brated orator, ſpeaking of · that little black- 
ening ſpirit in mankind, which is fond uf 
diſcovering ſpots in the brighteſt chara- 
Qters; remarks, that When perſons of this 
caſt of temper have mentioned any virtue 
In -their- neighbour, it is well, if to 
te ballance the matter they do not clap 
t ſome fault into the oppoſite ſcale, that 
tt ſo tbe enemy may not go'off with fying 
* colours.” Dr. Swift alſo, whoſe ſtyle 
is the moſt pure and ſimple of any of our 
_ daflick writers, and who does not ſeem 
| in 
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zn general very fond of the figurative 
munter, is not always free from cenfure 
in his munagement ef the metaphorical 
languuge. In his eſſay on the Diſſentiens 
of Athens and Rome, ſpeaking of the po- 
pulace, the takes notice, that '« tho in 
* their-cdrrapt notions of divine worſhip, 
they are apt to rmultiply their gods, yet 
dc. their earthly devotion is feldom paid to 
. Above one idol ata time, whoſe bar they 
pull with leſs murmtring and much 
et more fkill, than when they ſhare the 
t ating, or even hold tlie beim“ The 
moſt injudicious 'writer could not.poſtibly 
have fallen into a more abſurd inconſiſt- 


ency of metaphor, than this eminent uit 


has inadlvertently been betrayed into, in 
this paſſage. For what connection is there 
between wor ſhippin g and rowing, and who 


ever heard before of pulling the aar of an 
- | pg 


are common to all languages; there ate 
others of ſo delicate a nature as not to 


bear tranſ planting, from one nation into 


another, | 


As there are certain 3 which 
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- another, There is no part, therefore, of 
the buſineſs of a tranſlator more diffi- 
cult to manage, than this figure; as it re- 
quires great judgment to diſtinguiſh when 
it may, and may not, be naturalized with 
propriety and elegance. The want of this 
neceſſary diſcernment has led the common 
race of tranſlators into great abſurdities, 
and is one of the principal / reaſons that 
performances of this kind are generally ſo 
inſipid. What ſtrange work, for inſtance, 
would an injudicious interpreter make 
I with the following metaphor.in one? ? 


"Ns ya wr re err Sees gala ax. 
- 0 II. X. 173. 


; But Mr. Pope, by artfully dropping the 
particular i image, yet retaining the gene- 
ral idea, has happily preſerved the ſpirit 

'of his author, and at the ſame time hu- 
moured the different taſte of his own 
countrymen : 


Each ſingle Greek in this concluſtve ſtrife, 

- Stands on the ſharpeſt edge of death or hfe. 
Ap now, Orontes, do you not think 
it high time to be diſmiſſed from this 

ily 
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fairy land? Permit me, however, juſt to 


add, that this figure which. caſts ſo much 


light and beauty upon works of genius, 
ought to be entirely baniſhed from the 


ſeverer compoſitions of philoſophy. It is 


the buſineſs of the latter to ſeparate re- 
ſemblances, not to find them, and to de- 


liver her diſcoveries in the plaineſt and 


moſt unernamented expreſſions. Much 


diſpute, and perhaps, many errors, might 
have been avoided, if metaphor had been 


thus confined within its proper limits, and 
never wandered from the regions of do- 
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x chat friend of yours, wham you are 
deſirous 40 add to the number .af 
| mine, were endued with no ather qua- 
 lity than the laſt you mentioned in the 
catalogue of his virtues; 1 ſhould eſteem 
his acquaintance as one of my maſt valu- 
able privileges. When you aſſured me, 
therefore, of the generoſity of his diſpo- 
ſition, I wanted no additional motive to 
embrace your propoſal of joining you and 
him at *. To ſay truth, I conſider a 
generous mind as the nobleſt work of the 
creation, and am perſuaded, wherever it 
reſides, no real merit can be wanting. It 
is perhaps the moſt ſingular of all the mo- 
ral endowments: I am ſure at leaſt, it is 
often imputed where it cannot juſtly be 
claimed. The meaneſt ſelf- love, under 
ſome refined diſguiſe, frequently paſſes 
upon common obſervers for this godlike 


and I have known many a po- 
pular 
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pular action attributed to this mative, 


when it flowed from no higher a ſource 
than the ſuggeitions of concealed vanity. 
Good-nature, as it has many features in 
common with this virtue, is uſually miſ- 
taken for it: the former, however, is but 
the ee, paſlibly, of a happy diſpaſition 
of the animal ſtructure, or, as Dryden 
ſamewhere calls it, of a certain * milki- 
< neſs of blood: whereas the latter is 


ſeated in the mind, and can never ſubſiſt 
where good ſenſe and enlarged ſentiments 


have no exiſtence. It is entirely founded 
indeed upon juſtneſs of thought: which 
perhaps is the reaſon this virtue is ſo little 
the characteriſtick of mankind in gene- 
ral. A man, whoſe mind is warped by 
by the ſelfiſh paſſions, or contracted by 
the narrow prejudices of ſets or parties, 
if he does not want honeſty, mult un- 


obſtruct his moral ones; and his genero- 
fity is extremely circumſcribed, becauſe 
his reaſoning is exceedingly limited. 


©F % 
. SL AS B 
1 


doubtedly want underſtanding. The ſame 
clouds that darken his intellectual views, 


2 1 
Ix is the diftingu ſhing pre- eminence 
of the Chriffian Gitcrn, that it cheriſhes 
_ this elevated principle in one of its no- 
bleſt exertions. Fabre of injuries, 4 
confeſs indeed, has been inculcated by ſe- 
veral of the heathen moraliſts; but! it ne- 
ver entered into the eſtabliſhed ordinances 
of any religion, till it had the ſanction of 
the great author of ours. I have often 
however wondered that the antients, who 
raiſed ſo many virtues and affections of 
the mind into divinities, ſhould never 
have given a place in their'temples to ge- 
neroſity; unleſs perhaps they included it 
under the notion of FI DES or Hoxos. 
But ſurely ſhe might reaſonably have 
claimed a ſeparate altar, and ſuperior rites. 
A principle of honour may reftrain a man 
from counter- acting the ſocial ties, who 
yet has nothing of that active flame of ge- 
neroſity, which is too powerful to be con- 
fined within the humbler boundaries of 
mere negative duties. True generoſity 
riſes above the ordinary rules of ſocial 
conduct, and flows with much too full a 
 Heeam to be — within the 
preciſe 
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preciſe marks of . It is a 
vigorous principle in the ſoul, which opens 


and expands all her virtues far beyond 
thoſe which are only the forced and un- 


natural productions of a timid obedience. 
The man who is influenced ſingly by mo- 
tives of the latter kind, aims no higher 
than at certain authoritative ſtandards; 


without ever attempting to reach thoſe 


glorious elevations, which conſtitute the 
only true heroiſm of the ſocial character. 


Religion without this ſovereign principle, 
degenerates into laviſh fear, and wiſdom 
into a ſpecious cunning; learning is but 
the avarice of the mind, and wit its more 
pleaſing kind of madneſs. In a word, ge- 
neroſity ſanctifies every paſſion, and adds 


grace to every acquiſition of the ſoul; and 


if it does not neceſſarily include, at leaſt it 


reflects a luſtre upon the whole circle of 


moral and intellectual qualities. 


Bur I am running into a general pa- 
negyrick upon generoſity, when I only 
meant to acknowledge the particular in- 
ſtance you have given me of yours, in 


being | 


| n - 
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| being deſirous of communicating to me a 
treaſure, which, I knaw-much, better how 
to value than how to deſerve... Be aſſured, 
therefore, though Euphronius had none 
of thoſe polite accmpliſhments you e- 
numerate, yet, after what you have in- 
formed me concerning his heart, I 
ſhould eſteem his friendſhiꝑ of more worth 
than all the learning of antient Greece, 
and all the 1 of a lay. I am, 
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I 112 yet no, am rous 3 
. around thee bow, N 
Nor flat ring verſe conveys the Faithleſs 
. . 
To graver notes will Sappho's foul attend, 
And ere ſhe hears the lover, hear the friend? 


Lær maids leſs bleſs employ their 
meaner arts 

To reign proud tyrants o'er nur d 
' hearts; 


May Sappho learn (for nabler triumphs 


Thoſe — HE her ſexto ſcorn · 
To form thy boſom to each gen tou deed; 
To plant thy mind with ev ry uſcful ſeed; 
Be theſe thy arts: nor ſpare the grateful tail 


his, — hand has d the rr a 
01 ; 


A young lady of been years of age. 
| F So 
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80 ſhalt thou know, with Fg {kill to 
blend ag 

The lovely miſtreſs ol inftruQive friend : 
So ſhalt thou know, when unrelenting time 
Shall ſpoil thoſe charms yet op ning to 
=o their prime, 

Jo eaſe the loſsof | beautys tranſient | flow'r, 
While reaſon keeps what rapture gave | be- 


" fore. 
And oh! whilſt wit, fair dawning, ſpreads 
N © ns 
Serenely rifing to a glorious day, 
To hail the growing luſtre oft be mine, 
Thou early fav'rite of the ſacred Nine 


+ An ſhall the Muſe with blamelef boaſt 


pretend, 


Th youth's gay bloom that rr call d me 
friend: 


That urg d by me nene the dang rous 
way, 

Wherehecdleſ maids in endleſß error ſtray; | 
_ *Fhat ſcorning ſoon-her ſex's idler art, 
Fair praiſe inſpir'd and virtue warm'd her 


* 
3 


That 
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That fond to reach the diſtant paths of 
fame, „r 
I taught her infant genius where toaim ? 
Thus when tlie feather'd choir firſt tempt = 


the ſky, 
And, all unkkill'd, their feeble pinions try, 


Guids th young wing ad plat F 
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going zd l 272 d. July a, 1708. 
7 . bad never broke, looſe vpn | 
the world, till it ſeized your peputa- 
tian, I right reaſongbly condels W uh 
you on falling the firſt prey to its unre- 
ſtrained rage. But this ſpectre has haunt- 
ed merit almoſt from its earlieſt exiſtence; 
and when all mankind were as yet in- 
cluded within a ſingle family, one of 
them, we know, roſe up in malignity of 
ſoul againſt his innocent brother. Virtue, 
it ſhould ſeem therefore, has now been too 
long acquainted with this her conſtant 
perſecutor, to be either terrified or de- 
jected at an appearance ſo common. The 
truth of it is, ſhe muſt either renounce her 
nobleſt theatre of action, and ſeclude her- 
ſelf in cells and deſerts, or be contented 
to enter upon the ſtage of the world with 
this fiend in her train. She cannot tri- 
umph, if ſhe will not be traduced ; and 
ſhe ſhould conſider the clamours of cen- 


ſure 
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ure, when joined with her own conſtious 
applauſe, as ſo 2 685 '«clattiations: * 
aufm ber wedety. 


: Lr that 5h bd | | 
15 human diſpoſitions, ee 


292 (FE 
318 
hour t 1 


wretched and contemptible ci f 
Which attend it: but it 7 the bud- 
8 of him WhO unjuſtly ſuffers from 
2 t, W "reflect how. . 555 1 55 


my friend, that geneiplity woul 
her dignity, if malice 
to her elevation; and be ie 
been injured, 1 it in his 
er to exetciſe the nobleſt e GP 
roick virtue. There is another conſdla- 
tion which may be derived from che ran- 
cour of the world, as it will inſtruct one 
in a piece of knowledge of the moſt Hin- 
gular benefit in our progreſs thre" it: It 
will teach us to diſtipgaith genuine friend- 
thip from counterfeit, For he only ho 
is warmed with the real flame. of amiεν, 
will riſe up to ſupport his ſingle nega- 
i egit sten 3 Zuoch! tive, 


| 


9 Bobo 110 Pee mouth of. . and 
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tive, in oppoſitiqn to. the damen votes 
af:an undiſtinguiſhing multitude. 7 
HE, indeed, who a. 
5 liberate injury done to his friend, without 
feeling C himſelf wounded'1 in bis mo 
48 I Has ge never known: the force of 
Silt 
th {t generous of a all the human affec- 
_tion ” Every ry man wh has not talen the 
ka 11 9 name” of fi frien hip tp ip vain, will 
a 1 * to thoſe ſentiments ich K 10 


ich 0 and Share: 
wit le. tr repgth, and 
＋ r es dh * ect on Pio J 
Aale 20 en 2. 0 cold + JJ Gf, 
- Burns, 1 400 ate Fun me, if Ree” 
ag7 9 $31 , 'T 115 ad . Diff $7008; 
"One foould aur. int ap eur paſſions | be : 


_ Mp friend, mal hetg the may that injure 
71 71 213 2 301 110 1 $j . 609. 


1 greatly ld allay cke plk-which 
attends the wounds of! defamstion, and 


nich are always moſt ſevefcly felt by 


- thoſe whid leaſt defeive! them; i tofleRt, 


That though malice generally flings the 
brit, 
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-indolence or itreſolutian, which are. prin- 
cipally concerned in ſwelling: the, heap. 
When the tide of eenſure runs; trongly 
agaĩnſt any particular character; the ge- 
.nefality of mankind. are too careleſs or too 
Ainpatent to withiſtad the current ; and 
thys; without any particular malice in 
their own 3 are: aften .indolently 
carried along with others, by tamely fall- 
ing in with the general ſtream. The num- 
ber of thoſe who really mean one harm, 
will wonderfully leſſen after the deducti- 
ons which may fairly be made of this 
ſort ; and the cup of unjuſt reproach muſt 
ſurely loſe much of its bitterneſs, where 
one is perſuaded that malevolence has the 
leaſt ſhare in mingling the draught. For 
nothing, perhaps, ſtings a generous mind 
more ſenſibly in wrongs of this ſort, than 
to conſider them as evidences of a gene- 
ral malig ignity in human nature. But from 
whatever cauſes theſe ſtorms may ariſe, 
virtue would not be true to her own na- 
tive privileges, if ſhe ſuffered herſelf to 
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| Aug. r, hoe: 
no bene hours ſince 1 
parted from my Cleora; yet I have 
| D you (ice, taken up my pen to 
write to her. You muſt not expect, how- 
ever, i this, or in any of my future let- 
ters, that I fay fine things to you; ſince 
I only intend to tell you true ones. My 
heart is too full to be regular, and too 
ſincere to be ceremonious. I have chang- 
ed the manner, not the ſtyle of my for- 
mer converſations : and I write to you, 
as I uſed to talk to you, without form or 
art, Tell me then, with the fame 
undiſſembled fincerity, what effect this 
abſence has upon your uſual chearfulneſs? 
as I will honeſtly confeſs on my own 
part, that I am too intereſted to wiſh a 
circumſtance ſo little conſiſtent with my 
own repoſe, ſhould be altogether recon- 
cilable to yours. I have attempted, how- 
ever, to purſue your advice, and divert 
myſelf 


— 
A 
o 
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| on myſelf by the ſubject you recommended 
to my thoughts: but it is impoſſible, I 
: perceive, to turn off the mind at once 
from an object, which it has long dwelt 
= upon with pleaſure, My heart, like a 
poor bird which is hunted from her neſt, 
Iz ſtill returning to the place of its affer- 
tions, and after ſome vain efforts to fly 
off, ſettles again where all its cares and 

: All its tenderneſs: are centered. Adieu. 
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ran n 24 
7. one would rate 0 particular me- 
6 8 ac to its, true valuation, it 
may be ne „ perhaps, to conſider 
how far it can be juſtly claimed by man- 
kind in general, Lam (ure, at leaſt, when 
1 read the very uncommon ſentiments of 
your laſt —— 1 found their judicious au- 
thor riſe in my eſteem, by reflecting, that 
there is not a more ſingular character in 
the world, than that of a thinking man. 
It is not merely having a ſucceſſion of 
ideas, Which lightly ſkim over the mind, 
that can with any, propriety be ſtyled by 
chat denomination. It is obſerving them 
ſeparately and diſtinetiy, and ranging them 
under their reſpectiye claſſes; it is calmly 
and ſteddily viewing our opinions on eve- 
ry ſide, and reſolutely tracing them thro' 
all their., conſequences and connections, 
that conſtitutes. the man of reflection, and 
diſtjoguiſhes reaſon from fancy, Provi- 
dence, 
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| dence, indeed, does not ſeem to have 


formed any vety conliderable number of 
our ſpecies for an extenſive exerciſe of this 
higher faculty; as the thoughts of the 
far greater part of mankind, are neceſſa- 
rily reſtrained within the ordinary 

ps of animal life. But even if . jm 

up to thoſe who'niove in much r 

ins and who have opportunities to-im- 


prove, .: as well as leiſure to exerciſe Their 
. underſtandings ; ; we ſhall find; that thin ik- 


ing i ove of the ki erer pfijileges of 


cultivated bumagity. 


to VIII ni Sl 26771 


if of Ahh, Messen bps of the mind 
Which meets with many obſtructions to 


\Cheek its jult and ſtes direction ; but thete 
are two principle) w lieh prevail ore or 


ſeſs in. the conſtitutions of moſt men, that 
partieulafiy contribute to'keep'this faculty 
of the ſoul uneniployed: I mean pride 
and indolenoe. o. deſeend to truth thro 


the tedious pregreſſion of well examined 


deductions, is Cnfldered- as a 'reproachito 
the quickneſs "of undlerſtanding; s it is 


| much too > labotious' EN leg but 


2 er en oh DITA "thoſe 


* 
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thoſe who are poſſeſſad of a vigorous: and 
reſolute! activity of mind. Fer this rea- 
ſon! the greater part of our ſpecies gene 
rally chooſe; ether to ſeite upom their con- 
clufions at once, or to take them by re- 
bound from others, as: deft fuiring with - 
their vanity ar their hzinefs, Accordingly 
Mr. Locke obſerves, that there are not ſo 
many errors and wrong opinions in the 
world, as is generally imagined. Not 
that he thinks mankind are by any means 
uniform in embracing truth ; but becanſe 
the majority of them, he maintains, have 
no thought or opinion at all about thoſe 
doctrines concerning which they raiſe the 
greateft clamour. Like the common ſol- 
diers in an army, they follow where their 
leaders direct, without knowing, or even 


enquirmg, into the cauſe for which they 
fo warmly contend.” 


Tuts wil account for the flow ſteps 
by which truth has advanced in the world, 
on one fide, and for thoſe abſurd ſyſtems 
which, at different periods, have had an 
univerſal Currency on the other, For there 

18 
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is a ſtrange diſpoſition in human nature, 
either blindly to tread the ſame paths that 
have been traverſed by others, or to ſtrike 
che grater art of the world will a: 
totally renounce their reaſon, or reaſon | 

ban am ons 
ed een POTTED e 4 


Fnon the fare ſource. may be derived | 
thoſe diviſions . and animoſities which | 
break the union both of publick and pri- 
vate ſocieties, and turn the peace and hat- 
mony of human intercourſe into diſſo- 
nance and contention, For while men 
judge and act by ſuch meaſures as have 
not been proved by the ſtandard of diſ- 
paſſionate reaſon, they muſt equally be 
miſtaken in their eſtimates both of their 
own conduct and that of others. | 


Ir we turn our view from ative to 
contemplative life, we may have occaſion, 
perhaps, to remark, that thinking is no 
leſs uncommon in the literary than the ci- 

vil world. The number of thoſe writers 
| | who 
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who can with any juſtneſs of expreſſion 
be termed thinking authors, would not 
form a very copious library, tho one were 
to take in all of that kind which both 
antient and modern times have produced. 
Neceflarily, I imagine, muſt one exclude 
from a collection of this ſort, all criticks, 
commentators, modern Latin poets, tranſ- 
lators, and, in ſhort, all that numerous 
under- tribe i in the commonwealth of lite- 
rature that owe their exiſtence merely to 
the thoughts of others. I ſhould reject 
for the ſame reaſon ſuch compilers as Va- 
lerius Maximus and Aulus Gellius : tho? 

it muſt be owned, indeed, their works 
have acquired an accidental value, as they 
: Preſerve to. us ſeveral curious traces of 
antiquity, which time would otherwiſe 
have entirely worn out. Thoſe teeming 
geniuſes likewiſe who have propagated 
the fruits of their ſtudies thro' a long ſe- 
ries of tracts, would have little pretence, 
I believe, to be admitted as writers of re- 
flection. For this reaſon I cannot regret 
the loſs of thoſe incredible numbers of 


— cutie Sc. 
7 


ebe cope quem f gg. 
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which. ſome. of the. ancients 
are ſaid to, have produced: 


Quale fuit 3 


ee td eee 


Thus Epicurus, we are told, left 190 
him three hundred volumes of his own 


works, wherein he had not inferted a fin- 


| gt quotation ; and we have it upon the 


authority of Varro's own words*, that 
he himſelf compoſed four hundred and 
ninety books. Seneca aſſures us, that Di- 
dymus the grammarian wrote no leſs than 
four thouſand; but Origen, it ſeems, was 
yet more prolifick, and extended his per- 
formances even to ſix thouſand treatiſes. 
It 1 is obvious to imagine with what fort | 


« This pailage is to be found is Aul. Gellius,” who 


| quotes it from a treatiſe which Varro had written con- 


cerning the wonderful effects of the number Seven. 


But the ſubject of this piece cannot be more ridiculous 


than the ſtyle in which it appears to have been com- 


poſed: for that moſt learned author of his times (as 


Cicero, if I miſtake not, ſomewhere calls him) inform- 
ed his readers in that performance, ſe jam dyodeciman 


annorum hebdomadam in greſſum eſſe, et ad eum diem ſep- 
tuaginta hebdomadas librorum conferipfiſſe. Aul. Gell. 


2 10. 
"of 
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of materials the productions of ſuch ex- 
peditious workmen were wrought up: 
ſound thought and well-matured reflecti · 
ons could have no ſhare, we may be ſure, 
in theſe haſty performances. Thus are 
books multiplied, whilſt authors are ſcarce; 
and fa much eafler is it to write than o 
think! But hall I not myſelf, Palame- 
des, prove an inſtance. that it is ſo, if I 
ſuſpend any longer your own more im- 
portant reflections, by interrupting you 
with ſuch W Adieu. Tam, &c, 
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Nov. 7s 1716. 
Aan it then be true, cee. that 
A after all the fine things which have 
been ſaid concerning the love of our Coun- 


try, it owes its riſe to the principles you 


mention, and was originally propagated a- 
mong mmankindin order to cheat them into 


the ſervice of the community? And is it 


thus, at laſt, that the moſt generous of the 
humanpaſſions, inſteadof bearingthe ſacred 
ſignature of nature, can produce no high- 
er marks of its legitimacy than the ſu- 
ſpicious impreſs of art? The queſtion is 


worth, at leaſt, a few thoughts; and I 


will juſt run over the principal objections 
in your letter, without drawing them up, 
however, | in a e form. 


Tu AT the true happineſs of the indi- 
vidual cannot ariſe from the ſingle ex- 
erciſe of the mere ſelfiſh principles, 
is evident, I think, above all reaſonable 


contra- 
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| contradiction. If a man would thoroughly 
enjoy his own. being, he muſt of neceſſity 
look beyond it; his private ſatisfactions 
always encreafing'in the ſame proportion 
with which he promotes thoſe of others. 
Thus. ſelf-intereſt, if rightly directed, 
flows through the nearer charities of re- 
lations, friends, and dependents, till it 
riſes, and dilates itſelf, into general bene; 
volence. But if every addition which we 
make to the welfare of others, be really 
an advancement of our own; the love of 
our country muſt neceſſarily, upon a prin- 
ciple of ſelf-intereſt, be a paſſion founded 
in 8 ſtricteſt reaſon: becauſe it ĩs a diſ- 
poſition pregnant with the greateſt poſſible 
good, which the limited powers of man 
are capable of producing. Benevolence, 
therefore, points to our country, as to her 
only adequate mark: whatever falls ſhort 
of that glorious end, is too ſmall for her 
full gratification; and all beyond „ too 
immenſe for her gralp. | 


1 


Tn us our country appears to have a 
claim to our affection, as it has a corre- 


G2 ſpondent 


\ 
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pondent paftion' in the human breaft+" x 
paſſion, not raiſed by the ini of yo 
ey er ** 

thufiaſm, but neceſſgrily refullng from 
the ofiginal conftitution of dur ſpecies, 
and conducive to the higheſt private'ad- 
vantage of each individual, When Cur- 
tius, therefore, or the two Decii, ſacri- 
ficed their lives, in order to reſcne their 
community from the calamities with 
Which it was threatened; they were by 


no means impelled (as you ſeem . 


ſent them) by a political Phrenſy, Vit 
acted on the moſt ſolid and rational 


ciples. The method, they purſuc for 
chat purpoſe was dictated, I canfefs, by 
the moſt abſurd and groundleſs ſuper- | 
ſtition: yet while the impreſſion of that 
national belief remained ſtrong upon their 
minds, and they were thoroughly perſuaded 
that falling in the manner we are aſſured 
_ they did, was the only effectual MEANS 
of preſerving, their country from ruin; 


they took. the moſt rational meaſures of 


conſulting their private happineſs, by 
| =P: confining: to become the publick 
1 5 victims. 
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victims. Could it even be admitted (What 
with any degree af probability never, in- 
deed,'can be admitted) that theſe glorious 
herges ! canfideredl fame us the vaineſt of 
Qhadows, ald had no hopes of an after- 
life in anꝝ other ſcene of exiſtence; ſtill 
however their conduct might - be- juſti- 
fied as perfectly wiſe. For, ſurely, to a 
mind that was not wholly immerſed in 
the loweſt dregꝭ of the moſt contracted 
ſelfiſhneſo ; that had not totally extin- 
guiſded every generous and ſocial affecti - 
onz the thoughts of having preferred a 
mere / joyleſs exiſtence (for ſuch ĩt muſt 
have been) to the ſuppoſed preſervation 
of pumbers of one's fellow creatures, muſt 


e nc ag ade 
nd deaths, 


1 exo, 8 1 agree with 
you, that this affection was productive of in- 
finite miſchief to mankind, as it broke out 
among the Romans, in the 1 impious ſpirit 
of their unjuſt conqueſts. But it ſhould 
be remembered at the fame time, that it 
is the uſual artifice of ambition, to maſk 
G 3 herſelf 
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herſelf inthe ſemblance of patriotiſm. And 
it can be no juſt objection to the nobleſt 
of the ſocial paſſions; that it is capable of 
being inflamed beyond its natural heat; 
and turned, by the arts of policy, to pre) 
mote thoſe deſtructive purpoſes, "which 
i was io. e 8 to pre ent. 


Tuts zeal for our pe ie 
N irrational, not only when it thus 
puſhes us on to act counter to the natural 
rights of any other community ; but like- 
wiſe when it impels us to take the mea- 
ſures of violence in oppoſition to the ge- 
neral ſenſe of our own.” For may not 
publick happineſs be eſtimated by the 
ſame ſtandard as that of private? and as 
every man's own opinion muſt determine 

his particular ſatisfaction; ſhall not the 
general opinion be conſidered as deciſiye 
in the queſtion concerning general intereſt? 
Far am I, howeyer, from inſinuating, chat 
the true welfare of mankind in their col- 
lective capacities depends ſingly upon A 
prevailing fancy, any more than it does 
in 
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in their ſeparate : undoubtedly in both in- 
ſtances they may equally embrace a falſe. 
intereſt, But whenever this is the caſe, 
I ſhould hardly imagine that the love of 
our country, on the one hand, or of our 
neighbour, on the other, would juſtify any 
methods of bringing them to a wiſer 
choice, than thoſe of calm and rational 
perſuaſion. malen enen $3 4% 


I cAxxor at preſent recolle& which of 
the antient authors it is that mentions.the 
Cappadocians to have been ſo enamoured 
of ſubjection to a deſpotick power, as to 
refuſe the enjoyment of their liberties, 
tho' generouſly tendered to them by the 
Romans. Scarcely, I ſuppoſe, can there 
be an inſtance produced of a more re- 
markable depravity of national taſte, and 
of a more falſe calculation of publick 
welfare: yet even in this inſtance it ſhould 
| ſeem the higheſt injuſtice to have at- 
tempted by force, and at the expence, per- 
haps, of half the lives in the ſtate, the in- 
troduction of a more improved ſyſtem of 
government. 

G 4 IN 
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Is this pation 1 am not fin it 
have the authority of Plato Jumſelf on. 
my ſide, who held 1 it as a maxim of un- 
doubted truth in politicks, that the pre- 
valing ſentiments of a Late, how, _ 
be oppoſed. by the meaſures of e 

or miſguided patriots Had happily em- 
braced, miich cifuſion of civil blood had 
been lately Ro to une Adieu. 
Jam, &c, o. At e di dnn 166.2 
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n iet Hen 40 Auger 10, EY 
0n6LyE . Niemals if I maiſ- 
truſt an art, which the greateſt of 

philoſophers has called the art of dectiv- 

ing, and by which the firſt of orators 
could perſuade the people that he had con- 
quered-'at the athletick games, tho they 
ſaw him fall at his advetſurys feet. The 
voice of eloquence ſhould ever, indeed, be 
heard with caution; and ſhe whoſe boaſt 
it has formerly been, to make little things 
appear conſiderable ; may diminiſh objects, 
perhaps, as well as enlarge them, and 
leflen even the charms of repoſe, But T 
have too long experienced the joys of re- 
tirement, to quit her arms for a''tnore 
lively miſtreſs ; and I can look upon am- 

bition, tho' adorned in all the ornaments 
of your oratory, with the cool indiffe- 
rence of the moſt confirmed Stoick, To 
confels 
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confeſs the whole wk I am too proud 

to endure a repulſe, and too humble to 

hope for ſucceſs ; qualities little favour- 
able, I imagine, to the pretenſions of him 
who would claim the - glittering: prizes, 

which. animate thoſe that run the race of 
ambition. Let thoſe honours, then, you 
mention; be - inſcribed on the tombs of 
others; be NR nd, that I 
lived and died _ 


Unplac'd, ene 4; no mart s 998 67 „ fave. | 
And. is not this a privilege as valuable as 
any of thoſe which you have painted to 
my view, in all the warmeſt colours of 
your enlivening eloquence? Bruyere, at 
leaft, ' has, juſt now. aſſured me, that to 
« pay one's court to no man, nor expect 
« any to pay court to you, is the moſt 
* agrecable of all ſituations; it is the 


1c true golden age, ſays he, and the moſt 
* natural ſtate of man,” 


BrLIEvE me, 8 I am 6: "ix | 
the miſtake of thoſe whom you juſtly con- 
| demn 
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demn, as imagining that wiſdom is the 
companion only of retirement, and that 
virtue enters not the more open and con- 
ſpicuous walks of life: But I will con- 


feſs at the ſame time, that tho” it is to 


Tully I give my applauſe; it is Atticus that 
has my affection. 


„LITE, ſays a celebrated antient, may 
te be compared to the Olympick games: 
« ſome enter into thoſe aſſemblies for 
&« glory, and others for gain; while there 
« js a third party (and thoſe by no means 
te the moſt contemptible) who chooſe to 
te be merely ſpectators. I need not tell 
you, Palamedes, how early it was my in- 
clination to be numbered with the laſt ; 
and as nature has not formed me with 
powers, am I not obliged to her for hav- 
ing diveſted me of every inclination for 
bearing a part in the ambitious contentions. 
of the world ? Providence, indeed, ſeems 
to have deſigned ſome tempers for the ob- 
ſcure ſcenes of life; as there- are ſome 
Plants which flouriſh bet in the ſhade. 


But 


| 
i 
| 
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| 
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But the loweſt ſhrub has its uſe, you 
are ſenſible, as well as the loftieſt oak ; 
and perhaps your friend may find ſome 
method of tanvincing you, that even 
the humbleſt talents are not given in 
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To HoRTENSsITUs. 


A Ry you aware, Hortenſins, how 
far I may miflead you, when you 
are 'willing to refign your {elf to my 
guidance, through the regions of criti- 
cim? Remember, however, that I take 
the lead in theſe paths, not In confidence 
of my own ſuperior knowledge of them, 
but in compliance with a requeſt, which 
I never yet knew how to refuſe. In ſhort, 
Hortenfius, I give you my ſentiments, | 
| becauſe it is my ſentiments you require: 
but I give them at the ſame time rather fs 
doubts than deciſions, 


After having thus acknowledged my 


© inſufficiency far the office you haveafligned' _ | 


me, I will venture to confeſs that the 
Poet who has gained over your approba- 
tion, has been far leſs ſucceſsful with mine. 
I have ever thought, with a wy celebrated 
modern writer, that 15 
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Le vers le mieux rempli, Ia plus noble 

om 

Ne peut plaire 4 Leſprit PIE: Poreille off 
bleſeee, __  Boileau, 


Thus, tho' I admit there is both wit in 
the raillery, and ſtrength in the ſentiments 
of your friend's moral epiſtle, it by no 

means falls in with thoſe notions I have 
formed to myſelf, concerning the eſſential 
requiſites in compoſitions of this kind. He 
ſeems indeed to have widely deviated from 
the model he profeſſes to have had in 
view, and is no more like Horace than Hy- 
perion to a Satyr. His deficiency in point 
of verſification, not to mention his want 
of elegance in the general manner of his 
Poem, is ſufficient to deſtroy the pretended 
reſemblance. Nothing, in truth, can be 
more abſurd, than to write in poetical 
"meaſure, and yet negle& harmony; as of 


all the kinds of falſe ſtyle, that which is 


neither proſe nor verſe, but I know not 
what inartificial combination of powerleſs 
words bordered with rhyme, Is 5 en, 


| the moſt inſufferable. 
2 


Bur 
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Bor you are of opinion, I perceive, 
(end it is an opinion in which you are not 
ſingular) that a negligence of this kind 
may be juſtified by the authority of the 
Roman ſatiriſt: yet ſurely thoſe who en- 
tertain that notion, have not thoroughly 
attended either to the precepts. or the 
practice of Horace. He has attributed, 
J confeſs, his ſatirical compoſitions to the 
inſpiration of a certain Muſe, whom he 
diſtinguiſhes by the title of the Muſa pe- 
deſtris; and it is this expreſſion which 
« ſeems to have miſled the generality of his 
imitators. But tho' he will not allow her 
to fly, he by no means intends ſhe ſhould 
creep : on the contrary, it may be ſaid of 
the Muſe of Horace, as of the Eve of 
Milton, that 


race is in all her fleps. © 
That this was the idea which Horace 
himſelf had of her, is evident, not only 
from the general air which prevails in his 
fatires and epiſtles, but from ſeveral ex- 


eſs declarations, which he lets fall in 
14 7 ey. 2 Even when he 


* ales. dune 
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ſpeaks of her in his greateſt fits of mo- 
deſty, and deſcribes her » exhibited in 
his own moral writings, he particularly 
inſiſts upon the caſe and harmony of her 
motions, Tho he humbly diſclaims, in- 

| deed, all pretenſions to the higher poetry, 
the acer ſdiritus et vis, as he calls it; he 
repreſents his ſtyle as being governed by 
the tempora certa modeſpue, as flowing with 
a certain regular and agreeable cadence. 

Accordingly, we find him particularly con- 
demning his predeceſſor Lucilius, for the 
| Uiffonance of his numbers ; and he pro- 

_ fefles to have made the experiment, whe- 

ther the fame kind of moral ſubjects might 

not be treated in more ſoft and eaſy mea- 
m2 *" 


Quid vetat er noſmet Lacili ſripta 1 
gentes, 

Nyerere num illiui, aum rerum aum. 

ie 

 'Verficulos natura magis fatto et euntes 

- Mellius? 

The dun ie, 4 tuveful cadence. f is the 

ſingle prerogative of poetry which he pre- 
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tends to claim to his writings of chüg kind: 


and fo. far is be from thinking it uneſſen- 
tial, that he acknowledged it as the only. 


ſeparation. which diſtinguiſhes them from, 


proſe. If that were once to be broken 
down, and the muſical. order of his words 
deſtroyed, there would not, he tells ue, 


be the leaſt appearance. N re 


ing | OY ky 
NS ach vive 
_ Inoenits etiam eee * 


However, when he delivers Biff 
in this humble ſtrain, he is not, yo. will 

oblerde, Kcetehinig"our 1 à plan of this ſpe- 
cies of poetry in general; but ſpeaking 
merely of his d own performances in par- 
ticular: His demands riſe much higher, 
win h informs us whit he- chef 


thoſe, who would ſucceed in compoſitions 


of this moral poetry. He then, not only 
requires flowing numbers, but an ex- 
preſſion conciſe and unincumbeted; wit 
exerted with good · breeding, and inanaged 
with reſerve; as upon ſome occaſions the 


ſentiments may be enforced with al the 
VL. 1, 5M — 


IF 
) 


Has of this kind of writing. And if there 


I fear the performiance in queſtion, wick 
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1 ſhength of eloquence and poetry: And 
tho in ſome parts the' piece may appear 
_ with u more ferious and folann caſt ot 
colouring, yet upon the whole, he tells 
us, it muſt be lively and int. This L 
, wacher. eee 


Bp "REN opus, ut carrat genen 
Impediat verbis laſſas n | 
Et fermone opus eft modotrifti, ſepe jociſo, 
n vicem mods r algue po- 

„ e; 
alen urtani,, bun, e at- 

e 9150 7 10 Dn 
Erkennt ear colts —— — other 


Sach, then, was the notion which Horner 


is an propriety in thele his rulet, if they 
te fonded on the truth of taſte and art; 


woumnberiefs others of the ſame ſtamp 
(which-have not however wanted admi- 


ers) muſt inevitably ſtand condemned. 


The n of che pieces 
t 19211 11 Which 
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— oyiitni_n: 
rather give one av ifiage of Lucilius thart 
of Horace: the Hith6rs of theft feem to 
miſtake the auk würd negligence of the 


favourite of Scipio, for the eaſy air of the 


friend of Mzcenas. Ev: 


Vo will fill telt he perhaps,” that 
the example of Horace himſelf"is\an un- 
anſwerable objection to the notion ;] 
have embraced ; as there are numberlets 
lines in his ſatires and epiſtles, here the 


ver ſiſication is cvidentiy neglected. But 


which ſound ſo unharmonius to a modern 
car, had the ſame effect upon a Noman 
one? For myſelf, at leaſt, I am mucił in- 


clined to believe the. contraty: and it 
ſeems highly incredible, that he who Hd 


ventured to cenſure -Lucilius for the un- 
couthneſs of his 'nambers, ſhould himſelf 
be notoriouſly gailey of the very fault, 
againſt which he ſo ſtrongly -xclaicms. 
Moft certain it is, chat the delicacy of the 
antients with reſpect to numbers, was. far 
ſuperior to any thing that modern tuſte 
2 


H 2 i” can 


\ 
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can pretend to; and that, they diſcovered 
differences, which are to us abſolutely im- 
perceptible. To mention only one re- 
markable inſtance: A very antient wri- 
ter has e upon * ee verſa 
in Virgil. : 


Arma virumque cano, T. ie qui prime | 
' ab orts; (1. tc 


tar if inſtead of privs we were to pro- 
nounce it Pprimis (is being long and us 
ſhort;) the entire harmony of the line 
would be deſtroyed. ' But whoſe ear 
is now ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, as to per- 
ceive the diſtinction between thoſe two 
quantities ? Some refinement of this kind, 
might probably give muſick to thoſe lines 
in Horace, which now ſeem ſo untune- 


4 


7 1 


411 15 


Ea n poſ- 
ſible, perhaps, to expreſs one's ideas in any 
— and determinate. manner. I 
will only therefore in general obſerve with 
8 Pub to the requiſite ſtyle of theſe per- 
formances, that it Sable in a natural 
eaſe 


* 
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eaſe of expreſſion, an elegant familiarity 
of phraſe, which tho formed of the moſt 
uſual terms of language, has yet a grace 
and energy, no leſs ſtriking than that of a 
more elevated dition, There is a cer- 
tain lively colouring peculiar to compoſi- 
tions in this way, which, without being ſo 
bright and glowing as is neceſſary for the 
higher poetry, is nevertheleſs equally re- 
moved from whatever appears harſh and 
dry. But particular inſtances will perhaps 


better illuſtrate my meaning, than any 


thing I can farther ſay to explain it. There 


is ſcarce a line in the moral epiſtles of 


Mr. Pope, which might not be produced 
for this purpoſe. I chooſe; however, to lay 
before you the following verſes, not as 
preferring them to many others which 
might be quoted from that inimitable ſa- 


tiriſt; but as they afford me an oppor- 


tunity of comparing them with a verſion 
of the ſame original lines, of which they 
are an imitation; and by that means of 
ſhewing you at one view what T'conceive 
18, nne, 
race: n 


H 3 Pa | | 


! 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
{ 
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Prdcei 15 100 dear alight, — r 22 s erf; 
But touch me, and no minſter 10 fore: "I 

| Whot's er. Hen 4 forge unjucky time, 6 
Slides into verſe, and bitches in a rhyme; .. * 
Sacred to ridicule bis whale life lg, 
Aud the Jad burgen of ſime merry fang. . 


I will refer you to your own CEE | 
the Latin paſſage, froty whance Mr. Pope 
has taken the general hint of theſe verſes) 
and content myſelf with adding a tranſla- 


tion eee ere e 
hand- 1 6 


15 Bezel me - Mlemch wp bart, e fond © 
peace?! | 
Bur be who | hurts mo (roy, 2 will 5 be 

| heard) © 2 1 

Had better Hake a ow by the beards” A e 
f Hil eyes ll woe the ll of bir gue, 

By Uughing Trodie ts Pur ballad ng. 


T bare:is a firength and ſpirit in —— 

of cheſe paſſages, and a flatneſs and languqt 
in the latter, which cannot fail af being 
diſcovered hy every reader of the eaſt de- 
e of ice ment: ; and yet the wards 


which 


\ 


SS 
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which eompaſe them both, are equally 
founding, end ſignificant, The rules then, 
which I juſt naw mentioned from Ho- 
race, will point out the real cauſe of the 
different effects Which theſe two: paſſages 
produce, in our minds; as the paſſages 
themſelves will ſerve to- confirm the truth 
andi juſtica af the rules. Ia tha lines 

from Mr. Pape, one gf the F beau- 

| die oll be Was ce ba in the ſhort- 

neſs of tho expreſſion; whereas the fan- 

timents in the other are too much in- 

cumbered with 8 Thus, for: in- 
dance, : 


Pro u he dig mos fia On! 
Is pleafing, becauſe it is conciſe; 26 


| Beboldme Hams bare, bow fades; 


is, in compariſon of the former, the verbs | 
laſſas onerantia aures, - Another diſtin- 
guiſhing x erfection in the imitator of Ho- 
race, Is that ſpirit of gaiety which he has 
diffuſed thro' theſe Nnes, not to mention 
thoſe happy, tho familiar, images of ſiding 
intq verſe and hitching in a rhyme; which 
H 4 can 
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can never be ſufficiently admired.” But 
the tranſlator; on the contrary, has caſt 
too ſerious an air over his numbers, and 
appears with an emotion and earneſtneſs 
that hg. "meg the force of his e 405 


158 2 rf N Till be brd, Iii 
| Orme e aid. 


Hi ot ſhall weep the full of bis tongue : 


though a good line in itſelf, is much too 
ſolemn and tragical- for the are 
pleaſantry of Hotace. iv Brisden 


401 


Bur I need not enter more  minutely 
12 an examination of theſe paſſages. 


| he general hints I have thrown out in 
* letter, will ſuffice to ſhew you where- 


in J imagine the true manner of Horace 

conſiſts. And after all, perhaps, it can 
no more be explained, than acquired, 
by rules of art. It is what true genius 
can only. execute, and _ jſt EA 
"AE! 1 am, &c. By £1 7 4 £ | 
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A 0 20 zo8 Dido April 9, 1730. 
HERE is no e which at- 
tends a popular genius that I am 
0 much inclined to envy, as the privi- 
lege of rendering merit conſpicuous. An 
author who. has raiſed the attention of 
the publick to his productions, and gain- 
ed a whole nation for his audience, may 
be (conſidered as guardian of the temple 
of fame, and inveſted with the preroga- 
tive of giving entrance to whomſoever he 
| deems worthy of that glorious diſtinction. 
But the praiſe of an ordinary writer, ob- 
ſtructs rather than advances the honour 
due to merit, and ſullies the luſtre it means 
to celebrate. Impotent panegyrick ope- 
rates like a blight wherever it falls, and 
jnjures-.all that it touches. Accordingly, 
Harry the IV. of France was wont hu- 
mouroufly to aſcribe his early grey hairs, to 
Up effoct of numberleſs wretched com- 
i, pliments 
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pliments, which were paid him by a cer. 
tain ridiculous axator of his times. But 
mo the wreathes of folly ſhould not 
diſgrace the temples. they furrqund ; they 
wither, at leaſt, as ſoon as received: 
and if they ſhould not be offenſive, 


moſt certainly, however, they wil be 
trunſtent. 


Wherras thoſe, on the con- 
traty, with which an Horace or a Boileau, 
a Addifon or a Tore. e | 
— as they ers iaſtrlods//dhd will 
preſerve their colours and Wee 
erer e 85 9 2 


1 e eee dg glands of 5 
eg pris if I were in the num 
ber of thoſo choſen ſpirits whoſe appro 
bation is Fame, your friend ſbould not 
Want that diſtinguiſhing tribute which his 
virtues deſerve, and you requeſt. I would 
tel} the world (and toll it in a vnice that 
cbould be heard far and remembered long) 
that Euſebes, with all the knowledge and 
experience of / theſe later ages, has all the 
innocence and ſimplicity of W 
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that he enforces the doctrines of his ſa- 


cred function, not with the vain pomp. of | 
aſtentatiqus eloquence, but with the far 


more powerful perſuaſion af active and 


cxem plary virtue: that he ſoftens the ſe- 


| verity Fr precept with the eaſe and fami- 


- Harity of converſation, and by generouſly a 


aeg with the meaneſt committed to 
his care, Infinuates the inſtructor under 
the air of the companion: that whilft he 
thus fills up the circle of his private ſta- 


tion, he ſtill turns his regards to the pub- 


lick, and employs his genius, his induſtry, 
and his fortune, in proſecuting and per- 
fecting thoſe diſcoveries, which tend moſt 
to the general benefit of mankind: in a 
word, that whilſt others of his order are 
contending for the ambitious prizes of ec- 


clefiaſtical dignities, it is his glorious pre- 


eminence to merit the higheſt, without 
enjoying or ſolliciting even the loweſt. 
This, and yet more than this, the world 


ſhould hear of your friend, if the world 


were inclined to liſten to my voice. But 
tho you perhaps, Philotes, may be wil- 
ling to give audience to my Muſe, 

| —— m- 


— 
— ü m ˙—ůuqAs = 
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mque Tu ſilebas © Acre 5:7 Jafl, 


* Meas e ab alipuid Putare nugas. Catal, 


can ſhe hope 


to find favour likewiſe i in 


the ſight of the publick ? Let me then, 
rather content myſelf wich the ſilent ad- 


I? 


% 


miration of thaſe yirtues, which I am not 
worthy to celebrate; and leave it to others 


to place the good works of Euſcbes where 


they may ſhine forth before men. 


Tam, &c. 
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To 12 1 I D 1 bi * v nn 

Is well my friend; chat ad ok 

transformation is no more: other- 
wiſe I ſhould tremble: for your ſevere” at- 
tack upon the Muſes, atid expect to fee 
the ſtory of your metamorphoſis embelliſm 
the poetical miracles of ſome modern 
Ovid. But it is long fince the fate of the 
Pierides has gained any credit in the world, 
and you may now, in full ſecurity, con- 
temn the divinities of Parnaſſus, and ſpeak 
irreverently of the daughters of Jove him- 
ſelf. You fee, nevertheleſs; how highly the 
antients conceived of them, when they thus 
repreſented them as the offspring of the 
great father of gods and men. Vou reject, I 
know, this article of the heathen creed: 
but 1 may venture, however, to aſſert, 
that philoſophy will confirm what fable 
has thus invented, and-that the Muſes.are, 
| is nnn er ee extraftion;" 
D ttt löl ; 
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| Tur charms 188 indeed, . 
 "Iiterally derived from the — of al 


nature, and founded in the original frame 
and conſtitution. of the human mind. 
Accordingly, the general principles: 2 


| are, common. to Tee 


% 


&# +2 wW 4 £ 


ti pon aptly in forme Gann arlent, 


evidently poſſeſſes, ,,No rational mind 
can; be fo wholly void of all; perceptions 


of this ſort, as to be capable of -contem+ 
him, with one equal celdbeßh and in- 
difference. There are certain forms which 
muſt neceſſarily fill the ſoul with agreeable 
ideas, and ſhe is inſtantly determined in 
ber approbation of them, previous to all 
reaſoning concerning their uſe and conve- 
nience.. It is upon theſe general, princi- 
ples, chat what is; called finc taſte in the 
arts is founded ; and. conſequently is by 
no means ſo precarions and unſettled an 
idea, as you chooſe to deſeribe it. Tbe 
truth is, taſte is nothing more than this 
eu ſenſe of beauty, rendered more 
ant exqui- 
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exquiſite by genius, and more correct by 
cultivation; and it is from the fimple and 
original ideas of this ſort, that the mind 
learns to form her judgment of the higher 
and more complex kinds. Accordingly, 
the whole circle of the imitative and ora- 
torical arts, is governed by the ſame gene- 
ral rules of criticiſm ; and to prove che 
cettainty.' of theſe with reſpect to any 
one of them, is to eſtabliſh their validity 
with regard to all the reſt. I will there- 
fore conſider the criterion of taſte in rela- 
tion only to fine writing. 


EA ſpecies of dale Ks It 
diſtinct perfections: and it would require 
a much larger compaſs thin a letter af 
Fords, to prove their reſpective benuties to 
be derived from truth and nature; and 
conſequemtly reducible to a regular and 
preciſe flandard. 1 will only mention 
therefore thoſe general ptopetties which 
are efſential to them all, and without 
vrhich they muſt neceſſarily be defective 
in their ſeveral kinds. "Theſe, I think, 
may be comprehended: under uniformity 
( | e 
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the metaphors and fimilitudes, together 
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in the deſign, variety and reſemblance in 


propriety and Harmony in the diction. 


10 Tome or all of theſe qualities oon 


ſtantly attend our ideas of beauty, and ne- 


 ceffarily raiſe that agreeable perception of 
* che mind. in what Object ſoever they ap- 


” The charms of fine compoſition 


8 are ſo far from exiſting only in the 


heated imagination of an enthafiaftick ad- 


mirer, that they reſult from the conſtitu- 
tion of nature herſelf, And p perhaps the 


principles of criticiſm are as certain and 


indiſputable, even as thoſe of the mathe- 
maticks. Thus, for i inſtance, that order f 
is preferable to confuſion, that harmony 
is more pleaſing than diſſonance, with ſome 
- few. other axioms upon which the ſcience 
s built; are truths which ſtrike. at once 


upon the mind with the ſame force of con- 


viction, as that the whole is greater than any 


of its parts, or that if from equals you take 
away equals, the remainder will be equal. 


od 3 both ewes, the reer which L 
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ſeem equally capable of the ge * 
of demoniſtrati n 
rteirrt ail lr 1.9 Da 2 0 

Bu x as every ntelletual; as well A 
mal, faculty is improved and ſtrengthe 
by exerciſe the more the ſoul exerts this 
her internal ſenſe of beauty upon any par- 
ticular object, the more ſhe will enlarge 
and refine, her reliſh of that peculiar ſpe- 
CIEB. .. For this reaſon the works of thoſe © 


+43 INIT + 43- 213-7. 
5 maſters whale performances. bee 


been Pr. ig and | generally admired, , Jup Pol 
a fart er 5 of fine taſte, 9 ga 
tix 7 and certain 25 that which 1 15 a | 


TY 


and o ade as 9 examining EE or 
nat, ums which, Are, adapted to. PE 
this pe perception 1 in the. mind, we learn. What . 
thoſe qualities are which conſtitute Rau 
in general; ſo. by, ohſerving the peculiar 
conſtruction of thoſe compolinens,of ge⸗ 
nius which have always pleaſed, e per- 
beer our idea. of fine writing in particular. 
It is this ame Aren in perſons of 


1 different 
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and languages, that Longinus has made 
the teſt of the true ſublime; and he might 
with equal juſtice have extended the fame 
criterion, to all the inferior excellencies of 
elegant compoſition. Thus the deference 
paid to the performances of the great 
maſters of antiquity, is fixed upon juſt and 
ſolid reaſons : It is not becauſe Ariſtotle 
and Horace have given us the rules of 
criticiſm, that we ſubmit to their autho- 
rity; ; it is becauſe thoſe rules are derived 
fomwoarks which have been diſtinguiſhed 
by the uninterrupted admiration of all the 
more improved part of mankind, from 
Is their earlieſt appearance down to this pre- 
Tent hour, For whatever, thro' a long 
| ſeries of ages, has been univerſally eſteemed 
as beautiful, cannot but be conformable to 
out juſt and natural ideas of beauty. 5 


5 Tux oppdlition, however, which ſome- 
mes divides the opinions of thoſe whoſe 
Judgnents may be ſuppoſed equal and 
perfect, is urged as a powerful ob- 
r 
of 


L. ET TE R EXT; wg 
of wage + 8 
—_— reliſt of os — But 
this dinerſity of ſentisnents vill nat, ,ofatielf, 
deftray che avidende of the.criterion q ſince 
the lame effect may ibe produced by nurn- 
berleſs other cnufes, A thouſand acci- 


dental circumftances may concur in coun- 


teracting che force of the rule, even atiow- 
ing it to be ever ſo flxed and Invatiable, 
when left in its free and 'uninfleence 
ſtate. Not to mention that falſe bias 
which party or perſonal diſlikes may fix 
upon the mind, the moſt unprejudiced 
oridick will find it diffieult de diſengage 
himſelf entirely dim Thoſe partial affec- 
tions in favour of particular |beauties, "to 
which: either the general ecurſe ef "his 
ſtudies, or che peculiar caft of lis t 

ma have rendered him moſt 9 

But as perfection in atly work f genius 
reſules rom the utilted" beat y and ro- 
ptiety of its fever diſtinct part and is it 
| poſſes all hoſe qualities in their 


123 higheſt 
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higheſt and .moſt ſovereign degree; the 
mind; when ſhe pronounces judgnient upon 
any pioce of this ſort, is apt to decide of 
its merit, as thoſe circumſtances which 
| ſhe moſt admires either prevail or are de- 
ficient. Thus, for inſtance, the excellency 
of the Roman maſters in painting, con- 
ſiſts in beauty of deſign, nobleneſs of at- 


titude, and delicacy of expreſſion; but 
the charms of good colouring are wanting: 
On the contrary, the Venetian ſchool is 
aid to have neglected deſign a little too 
much; but at the ſame time has been 
more attentive to the grace and harmony 
of. wWell- diſpoſed lights and ſhades. Now 
it will be admitted by all admirers of this 
noble art, that no compoſition of the pen- 
eil can be perfect where either of theſe 
qualities e are abſent; yet the moſt. accom- 
pliſhed. judge may be ſo particularly ſtruck 
_— one or other of theſe.excellencies,.in 
preference to the reſt, as to be influenced 
in bis ce cenſure. or; applauſe of the whole 
tabfature, by the predominancy or defi- | 
ciency. of his favourite beauty. Something 
of this kind * * meaner 1 


336%; it - 
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| do not operate) is ever, I am perſuaded, 
the occaſion of that diverſity of ſentences 
which we "occaſionally hear pronounced 
by the moſt improved judges, on the ſame 
Piece, But this only ſhews, that mos 
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+ Ar dialing has 5 
Jou cut ef Buffet with her welle 
ſex? for it is ſome diſappointment, L ufpoct, 
of the tender kind, that has thus ſharpened 
the edge of your ſatire, and pointed its in- 
vective againſt the fairer half of our ſpe- 
cies, You were not miſtaken, however, 
when you ſuppoſed I ſhould prove no 
Conyert to your doctrine; but riſe up as 
an advocate, where I profeſs myſelf an 
i e Jam not, tis true, altogether 
of old Montaigne s opinion, that the 
ſouls of both ſexes ſont jettez (as he 
expreſſes it) en meſine moule: on the 
contrary, Iam willing enough to join with 
you in thinking, that they maybe wrought 
off from different models, Vet the cafts 
my be equally perfect, tho' it ſhould be 
allowed that they are eſſentially different. 
Nature, it is certain, has traced out a ſe- 


parate 


fv); 
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parate courſe of action ſor the two ſexes; 
and as they are appointed to diſtinct offices 
of life, it is not improbable that there 
may be ſomething diſtinct likewiſe in the 


frame of their minds; chat there One 
bes kind of ſex in the very ſl ns 


| ene 

* $a 55 "WA wonder, that 
Plato ſhould have thought it reaſbnable 
to admit them into an equal ſhare of the 
dignities and offices of his imaginary com- 
monwealth ; and that the Wiſdotm of the 
antient Egyptians ſhould have ſo ſlangely 
inverted the evident intentions of provi- 
dence, as to confine the men to domeſtick 
affairs, whilſt the women, it is aid, were 
engaged abroad in the active and laborious 
ſcenes of buſineſs. Hiſtory, it mult be 
owned, will ſup pply ſome few female in- 
ſtances of all the more maſculine” virtues: 
But appearances of that extraordinary kind 
ate too uncommon, to ſup 
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Tus much, however, ſeems evident, 
hat chere are certain moral boundaxies 
which, nature has drawn, between the two 
ſexes; and that neither of them cap paſs 
over the; limits of the other, without 


equally deviating from the beauty and de- 
corum of their reſpective characters: Boa- 
dicea ini armour is, to me at leaſt, as ex- 
S$ravagant a ſicht, as Achille i in petti- 
FM, » 1B | WE: #13} OW: or 0 4 [ſl (3+ 78 03 
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a "Is deterimiping, 8 the comparar 
give merit of the two ſexes, it is ng, dero- 
tion from female excellency, that it 75 
Fs rs. in kind. from that which diſtjngui 
the male part of our ſpecies. And, 75 
general. it "ſhall be found (what, upon an 
ampere! enquiry, *. believe, will "moſt 
EEE be 9 0 that women Ml, up 


© 97 9 5 cannot g be Icided in | 
our favour, In the prudential and o- 8 
4. 2 hes OG I 

parts of life, 1 think. It. undeniable 
har they riſe far above us. And if true 
re of mind, is beſt diſcovered by 


a chear- 
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a chearful reſignation to the meaſures 
of proyidence, we ſhall not find rea- 
ſon, pechaps, to claim that moſt. fingn+ 
lar of the human virtues as our peculiar 
privilege. There are numbers of the 
other ſex, Who, from the natural deli- 
cacy of their conſtitution, paſs thro one 
continued, ſcene of ſuffering. from their 
cradles to their graves; with a firmneſs of 
reſolution that would deſerye ſo many ſta- 
tues to be erected to their memories, if 
heroiſm were not eſtimated more by the 
ſplendour than. the merit of actions. 


But W We ond jo ER? thre may 
be between the moral or intellectual powers 
of the male and female mind; nature does 
not ſeem to have marked the distinction 
to ſtrongly as our, vanity is willing tp 
imagine: and after all, perhaps, education 
will be found to conſtitute the principal 
ſuperiority. 1t muſt be „ 
at leaſt, that i in this article we have every 
advantage over the ſofter ſex, that art and 
induſtry can poſſibly ſecure tous. The moſt 
animating examples of Greece = Rome 

are 


S 3 32& a 
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are ſet before us, as early as we ate ca- 
pable of any obſervation z and the no- 
bleft compoſitions of the antients are giv- 
en into out Hands, almoſt as ſoon as we 
Have ſtreugti to hold them: while the 
rtnployments of the'other ſex; at the ſame 
period of liſe, ate generally the reverſe of 
every thing that ean open and enlarge 
their minds, or fill them with juſt and 
rational notions. The truth of it is, fe- 
male education is ſo much worſe than 
none, as it is bettet to leave the mind to 
its natural and uninſtructed ſuggeſtions, 
than to lead it into falſe purſuits, and 
contra® its views, by turning them upon 

the loweſt and moſt trifling objects. We 
ſeem, indeed, by the manner in which 
Ve ſuffer the youth of that ſex to be 
| trained, to confider wornen agrecably to 
the opinion of certain. Mahometan doc- 
tors, er derer 
have no fouls: why elſe are they 


© Bred only and ' compleated. to the tale 
Of laſiſul appetence, to fing, to dance, 
. To dreſs, and troule the tongue, and roll 
the eye? M1LT. 
Turs 
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Tunis range neglect of culivating the 
female mind, can hardly be allowed as 
good policy, when it is conſidered how 
much the inteteſt of ſociety is concerned 
in the fectitade of their underſtandings. 
That ſeaſon of every man's life which is 
moſt ſafceptible of the ſtrongeſt impreſ- 
fions, is neceflarily under frmale direction; 
as there are few inflances, perhaps, in 
which that ſex is not one of the ſecres 
ant movements of private or publick tranſ+ 
aftions. What Cato obſerved of his coun- 
trymen, is in one relpeA true of every na- 
tion under the ſun: ** the Romans,” Gid 
he, govern the world, but it is the wo- 
„mem that govern the. Romans. Let 
not, however, a certain pretanded Cato of 
your acquaintance, take occaſion from thit 
maxim to izſult 4 ſecond time that iam- 
cence he has ſo often injured : for I will 
tell him. another maxim as true as the 
former, that there are circumflances 
tc wherein no woman has power enough ; 


* to controul a man of ſpirit,” 
AA 


Ir 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[1 
| 
| 
11 
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Ir it be true then (as true beyond all 
peradyenture it i) that female influence 


E thus extenſive: nothing, certainly, can 
be of more importance, than. to give it a 
proper tendency, by the aſſiſtance of a well- 


directed education. Far am 1 from re- 


commending any attempts to render wo- 


ray oarned game ar nah- they 
ſhould” be raiſed above ignorunee. Such 


a general tincture of the moſt uſeful ſci- 


ences as may ſetve to free the mind from 
vulgar prejudices, and give it a reliſh for 


the rational exerciſe of its powers, might 


very zuſtly enter into the plan of female 


cerudition. That ſex might be taught to 


turn the courſe of their reflexions into a 
proper and advantageous channel, without 


any danger of rendering them too elevated 
ſor the feminine duties of life. In a word, 
I would have them conſidered as deſign- 
ed by Providence for uſe as well as ſhew, 


and trained up, not only as women, but 


En Croatuyes; Adieu. 1 A, e. , 
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40 fi 00 0 baz — on: milin 
:+1 58 * ie 11 Dec. 7, . 
T n-viſits of a.fritnd, like thaſe of 
4; the · ſun at this ſeaſon; are extremely 
enlivening. I am ſure at leaſt they would 
both be particularly acceptable to me 
at preſent, | when my mags. is as much 


fore, you ann not drop ya 9 * your 
letter intimates, of ſpending a few days 


with me in your way to * . Your 


company will greatly contribute to diſ⸗ 
perſe thoſe clouds of melancholy, which 
the loſs of a very valuable friend has hung 
over mne: There is ſomething, indeed, in 
the firſt moments of ſeparation from thoſe; 
whom a daily commerce and long baby. 
tude of friendſhip has graſted upon the 
heart, that diſorders our whole frame 
of thought, and diſcolours all one's en- 
joyments. Let philoſophy aſſiſt with the 
utmoſt of her vaunted ſtrength, the mind 


cannot immediately recover the firmneſs. 


of 
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of its poſture, when thoſe amicable props 


upon which it uſed to reſt, are totally 
removed. Even the moſt indifferent ob- 


' jets with which we have long been fa- 
miliar, take ſome kind of root in our 


hearts; and I ſhould hardly care (as a 
nature, obſerved) to have an old paſt 
pulled up, which nen over 
Suess n pp ee OM 


"eats fall Gp 


Kation of a preſent enjoyment, wich a 


diſpoſition prepared at the ſame tire 10 
yield it up without reluctance, is hardly, 
I doubt, reconcileable to humanity: pain 
in being diſunitad from thoſe we love, is 
a tax we muſt be contented to pay, if we 
would-enjoy the pleaſures of the ſocial af- 
to be wholly ãnſenſible to diſquietudes af 
this kind; and we muſt renounce the 
moſt reſined reliſh :of our being, if 'we 
would upon all r eee 
nee out 20 | 
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THAT antient philoſopher, whoſe pre- 
ceptit was, to converſe with our friends as 
if they might one day prove our enemies; 
has been juſtly cenſured as advancing a 
very ungenerous maxim. To remember, 
however, that we muſt aue day moſt cer» 
tainly be divided from them, is a refleg- 
Hon, methinks, that ſhould enter with. us 
into all our. tender connectiens of every 
kind, From the preſent diſcompoſure, 
therefore, of my own breaſt, and from 
that ſhare which J take in whatever may 
affect the repoſe of yours, I cannot bid 
you adieu, without reminding you at the 
ſame time of the uſeful caution of ane. of 
your poetical acquaintance:, - 
Lehel ama, ahi en pur nen. 


1 am, bc, 
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card ci 3 Femme July 2, 1722. 
prett — which 1 
"Od ue met, that * the moſt 
4. pleaſing of all tiahactly ariſes from the 
«cenſure of a fingle perſon, when mixed 
* with the general applanſes of the world,” 
I almoſt ſuſpect, therefore, that you are 
conſidering the intereſt of your admired 
author, when you (call upon me for my 
farther objections to his petformanice ; and 
are for joining me, perhaps, to the num- 
ber of thoſe who advance his reputation, 
by oppoſing it. The truth, however, is, 
you could not have choſen a critick (if a 
critick I might venture to call myſelf) 
who has a higher eſteem for all the com- 
poſitions of Mr. Pope ; as indeed I look 
upon every thing that comes from his 
hands, with the ſame degree of veneration 
as if it were conſecrated by antiquity. Ne- 
er tho I greatly revere his judg- 
ment, I cannot abſolutely renounce my 
own ; 
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oven; and ſince ſome have been bold e- 
nough to advance, that even. the ſacred 
writings: themſelves do not always. ſpeak 
the language of the Spirit ; I may have 
leave to ſuſpect of the poets what has 
been aſſerted of the prophets, and ſuppoſe 
that their pensare not, at all ſeaſons, under 
the guidance of inſpiration. But as there 
is ſomething extremely ungrateful to 
the mind, in dwelling upon thoſe little 
ſpots that neceſſarily, attend the luſtre of 
all human merit; you muſt allow. me to 
join his beauties, with his imperfections, 


and admire with n after hoping 
condemned with rt, % e 22 


Turk is a certain modern Eure of 
ſpeech, Which the authors of The art of 
, in poetry have called the diminiſp- 
| This, ſo far as it relates to words 

ah Cons! in debaſing a great idea, by 
exprefling ing it in a term of meaner import. 
Mr. Pope has himſelf! now and then fallen 
into this kind of the profound, which 
he has with ſuch uncommon wit and ſpi- 
rit expoſed in the writings of others. Thug 
. K Aga- 
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Agamemnon, addreſſing n ne 
nelaus and Ulyſles, aſks, | 5 
And cun you, chiefs, without a —— 
| Whole Hoops ore Ju 2 in ona 4h ? 
v SolikewiſePandaris; ſpeaking of Diomed, 
| -who is performing the utmoſt comes of 
: heroiſm in the field of battle, ſays, 
LhSig ue guardian f the fries, 
Frou a in clouds, pros bim i in the—fray, 
© I | V. 235. 
Bor l would you think, Euphro- 
nius, were you to hear of the. im 
, vious foam” and . rough waves of a 
« brook?” would it not put you in mind 
of that drole thought of the ingenious 
Dr. Young, in one of his Epiſtles | to our 
author, where he talks of a puddle in a 
form?” yet by thus confounding the pro- 
| bf the higheſt objects with thoſe 
of the loweſt, Mr. Pope has turned one 
of the moſt pleaſing ſimilies e whale 
; Wh, ingo eee e SONY 


4 e tir fs as untuows journg 


* wel takes; 8 1 Om x i 
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If chan 0 fling wreck bir te, hey, 
And -feam i eu * the re" s 

- wiay, 
cf be flops, a length < — pak 
EN rough waves, * tir d, returns at 

5 V. 734. 

This ſwelling brook, however, of Mr. 


Pope, is in Homer a rapid river; ruſhig 
with vielenee into the fea : 2 4 841855 


rn Ly enpgou "Ie ab. GX” 
$ _ 


#3 # ©» 


an piety poem, 1 AER of every "other 
kind of ferious poetry, y, that the ſtyle be 
raiſed above common, language; 28 no- 
thing takes off ſor much from that folem- . 
nity of diction, from m which the poet ought 
Never to depart, as idioms of a vulgar and 
familiar caſt. Mr. Pope has ſometimes. 
neglected this important rule; but moſt 
froquently | in the -imroduRtion of his 
ſpeeches.” To- mention W a few in- 
ſtances: 


That Ane, to Phonis har gove = 
IX. 291. 
K 2 - Wi 
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With that neee 


IX. 735. 
Wim that the venerable warrior 79e. 


s. 
wan hat at they ſtep'd aſide, Ge. — 

X. 415. 

Whereas th generally 8 his 

—_ with a. dignity of phraſe, that 

calls up the attention of the reader to what 


i going to be uttered. Milton has wy 


happily copied his manner in this parti 

. cular, as well as in, many others; and tho 
he often falls into a flatneſs of expreſſion, 
he has never once, I think, committed 
that error upon occaſions of this kind. He 


. uſually uſhers in his harangues with ſome- 


thing e of the ſpeaker, or 
that points out ſome remarkable circum- 
ſtancè of his preſent ſituation, 1 in the 3 
"Ong; manner: f 


rer 171 4 
* Bl 


OO ns aka: 5 md. | 
- Breaking the borrid fulence, thus ire | 
1221. 8a. 
h 5 \anfuver'd ſoon bis bold com- 
Peer, Sc. r 

a we ko 22 | | * | 


— — 


E T TER xiv. 13; 
onthe other ule uproe 


And wth 22 accents thus 3 
5 II. 106. 


Ty you compare che effect which an 
introduction of this deſcriptive ſort has 
upon the mind, with thoſe low and un- 
awakening expreſſions, which 1 have 
marked in the lines I juſt now quoted 
from our Engliſh Iliad; you will not, per- 
haps, conſider my objection as eee 
without foundation, 


— ALL oppoſition of ideas ſhould be care- 
fully avoided in a poem of this kind, as 
unbecoming the gravity of the heroick 
Muſe. But does not Mr. Pope ſome- 
times facrifice ſimplicity to falſe orna- 
ment, and loſe the majeſty of Homer in 
the affectations of Ovid? Of this fort a 
calling an army marching with... pears 
erect, a moving iron woods 


: þ 4 
* . 
E # x . * out 


i 
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Such and ſo thick n ſquadrons 
Rood 


With Hears an, a moving iron Od. 


There ſeems alfs to be an inconfiſtency 
in the 'two, parts of this deſcription ; for 
the troops are repreſented as ſtanding ſtill, 
at the ſame time that the circumſtance 
mentioned of the ſpears, ſhould rather im- 
ply (as indeed the truth is) that they were. 

in motion. But if the tranſlator had been 
faithful to his author i in this: paflage, nei- 
ther of theſe objections could have been 
raiſed: for in Homer i it is, 


Toa 3 
— be e 8 
ral, auer Tt ral He rah haun. | 
. IV. 280. 
Is 5 not u likewiſe ms little tendency | 
to a pun, in en Fa TI | 
Hector addreſſes to Paris? ib 
Fur ibn: b berve fall, 
N Deaf of dul alone defend n ) 


Mr. Pope at leafts deferts His gulde, in 
order to give us this conceit of dead men 
defending © 
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defending a town; for the original could 
not poſſibly lead him into it. Homer, 
with a plainneſs fahle. to the eee 


Aaoi pev Obipu ws Mo, aur mM Tex os, 
22 „ 


een n e enden batte = 
dart at Hector, which, miſſing its way, 
le Gorythio; upon which we — ö 
Another ſhaft the raging archer threw ; 
That other ſhaft with erring fury flew. 
(From Hector Phebus turn d the fiying 


wou nd) 


Yet fell not & of guiltleſ to the ground. 


A hing wound is a thought exaclly in the 
ſpirit of Ovid; but Highly unworthy of 
Pope as well as of Homer: and indeed 
thete is not the leaſt foundation. for it in 
the ſhaft that fell dy or guiltle/s?' where, 
You tee, one figurative-epithet. is added as 
| of the other. The doubling 

of epithets, without raiſing the idea, is 
not allowable | in compoſitions of any . 

RS Find; 3 


. Kind; but leaſt of all in poetry. 
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It is, 
ſays Quindilian, as if every common ſol- 
dier in an army were to be attended with 
a valet; you encreaſe your number with- 3 


out adding to your ſtrength. ' 


Bor if it be a fault to croud e | 
of the ſame import one upon the other; 
it is much more ſo to employ ſuch as call 
off the attention from the principal idea 
to be taiſed, and turn it upon little or fo- 
reign circumſtances. When | Eneas is 
wounded by Tydides, Homer: deſcribes 
Venus as conducting him thro! the thick- 
eſt tumult of the enemy, and Conveying. 
him from the field of battle. But while 
we ate following the hero with our whole 
concern, and trembling for the danger 
which ſurrounds him on all ſides; Mr. 
Pope leads us off from our anxiety- for 
Eneas, by an unintereſting epithet rela- 
ting to the ſtructure of thoſe inſtruments 
of death, which were every where flying 
about him; and we are coldly i men . 
| 1 darts were ſouthereds 229 ich 


0 ei 
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Safe tbro the ruſhing -horſe and feather'd 
| flight 
* rd ſhafts, ſhe bears him thre the 
1 Ale. k. A 85 393. 


Bur a Me: Pope's epithet ſornetiines 
dehaſe the general image to be raiſed ; ſo 
they now and then adorn them with a 
falſe brilliancy, Thus, ſpeaking of a per- 
fon lain. by an arrow, he calls it a printed | 
death, IV. 607. deſcribing *another who 
Was attacked by numbers at once, he 
tells us, | 295 


A ”_u of aue. giter'd at + bis PTY 
| ce IV. Gir; 


N 


and repreſenting a foreſt on fre, he lays, 


In blazing beaps the groves old honors fall, | 
And one a ruin a levels all:*: 5155 
th X. 201. 


But one of the moſt unpardonabile in- 
ſtances of this kind is, where he relates 
the death of 'Hypſenor, a perſon, who, 
it ſeems, exerciſed the ſacerdotal office: 


On. 
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On bis bropd ſhoulder fell the forteful 

Brand, | 

There glanting downward ippd bis boly S 
Lana, 

And flain'd with acres blood the bluſh- 
n 


75 take the force of this i we a 
ſuppoſe thar the redneſs which appeared 

pon the fand on this occaſion, was an 
effect of its bluſhing to find itself ſtained 
with the blood of ſo ſacred a perſon : 
than which there cannot be a more forced 
and unnatural thought. It puts' me in 
mind of a paſſage in a French dramatick 
writer, who has formed a play upon the 
ſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe. The hap- 
lefs maid, addreſſing herſelf to the dag- 
ger which tes by ce Gs of her lover, 
tion : 


Abt voici + poignrd gu du ſang du ſon 
maitre 


Soft Jill Jachement : # = cougeÞ 
 fraitre, © 
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ſerves, toutes les glaces du Nord enſemble ne 5 
font pas, a mon ſens, | plus froides que cette 
penste, But of the two poets, I know. 
not whether Mr, Pope is not moſt to be 
condemned: for whatever ſhame the poig- 
nard might take to itſelf, for being con- 
cetned in the murder of the lover; it is 
certain that the ſand had not the leaſt 
ſhare in the death of the prieſt. 


'Tu 1 antient criticks have infiſted * 
upon propriety of language; and, indeed, 
one may with great juſtice ſay, what the 
inſulted Job does to his impertinent friends, 
bow forcible are right words! The 
truth is, tho' the ſentiment muſt always 
| ſupport the expreſſion, yet the expreſſion 
muſt give grace and efficacy to the ſenti- 
ment; and the ſame thought ſhall fre- 
quently be admired. or condemned, ac- 
cording to the merit of the particular 
phraſe in which it is conveyed, For this 
reaſon, J. Cxſar, in a treatiſe which he 
wrote concerning the Latin language, calls 
a judicious choice of words, he origine 


of 
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of eloquence ; as indeed neither oratory nor 
poetry can be raiſed to any degree of per- 
fection, where this their principal root is 
neglected. In this art Virgil particularly 
excels; and it is in the inimitable grace 
of his words (as Mr. Dryden ſomewhere 
juſtly obſerves) wherein that beauty prin- 

| cipally conſiſts, which gives fo inexpreſ- 
ſible a pleaſure to him, who beſt under- 
ſtands their force. No man was ever a 
more ſkilful maſter of this powerful art, 
than Mr. Pope; as he has, upon ſeveral 
occafions'throughout this tranſlation, rai- 
ſed and dignified his ſtyle with Ertali an- 
tiquated words and phraſes, that are moſt 
wonderfully ſolemn and majeſtick. I can- 
not, however, forbear mentioning an in- 
ſtance, where he has employed an obſo- 
lete term leſs happily, J think, than is his 
general cuſtom, It occurs in ſome lines © 
| which] juſt now quoted for another co 5 

poſe: oy 

On bis brood  ſoulder fal the forceful 3 

' Thence. HT naar Ib d his boly. 
Hand. 1 V. 105. 


Brand 
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ſword; r in that ſenſe it is 3 

troduced. But as we. ſtill retain this word 
in a different application, it will always 
bei improper to adopt it in its antiquated 
meaning, becauſe it muſt neceſſarily, o 
caſion ambiguity: an error in ſtyle of all 
others the moſt to be avoided. Accord- 
ingly,” 5 every reader of the lines 1 have 
quoted, muſt neceſſarily take up an idea 
0 very different from that which the poet 
intends, and which he will carry on with 
him, till he arrives at the middle of the 
ſecond verſe, And if he happens to be 
unacquainted with the language of our o 
n W dit 9108 


—lopp'd / bis s ſacred hand, 


1 will is loſt in a confuſion of images, | 
and "IP e no idea eee 


Dre 


in the ES of words, which re- 
quires a very ſingular turn of genius, and 
great delicacy of judgment to attain... As 
the art I — before mentioned turns up- 


on 
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on employing antiquated words with force 

and propriety ; { this conſiſts, in giving 
the grace of novelty” to the received and 


current terms of a language, by applying 

them in a new and unexpected manner: 
© Dixeris egregid notum 7 callids verbun 
Reddideri t ſunctura novum. or. 


The great caution, however, to be obſer- 
ved in any attempt of this kind, is lo ju- 
dicioufly to connect the expreſſions, as to 
remove every doubt concerning the ſigni- 
fication in which they are deſigned: for 
as perſpicuity is the end and ſupreme ex- 
cellency of writing, ; there cannot be a 
more fatal objection to an authar's ſtyle, 
than that it ſtands in need of a commen- 
tator. But will not this objection 47 in 
the following verſe? - e 
Next artful Phereclus untimely fat V. y 5. 


The word artful is here taken out of its 
appropriated een. in re m ex- 


Preſs n | * 
— 4 er era, EY 
Tux. 2 


But 
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But however allowable it may be (as in- 
deed it is not only allowable but graceful) 
to raiſe a ward above its ordinary import, 
when the callida junctura (as Horace calls 
it) determines at once the ſenſe in which 
it is uſed: yet it ſhould never be caſt 0 
far back from its cuſtomary meaning, 25 
to ſtand for an idea which has no relation 
to what it implies, i in its primary and na- 
tural ſtate, This would be introducing 
uncertainty and confuſion into a language; 
and turning every ſentence into a riddle. 
Accordingly, after we have travelled on 
thro the ſeveral ſucceeding lines in this 
paſſage, we ate obliged to change the 
idea with which we ſet out; and find at 
laſt, that by the artful Phereclus we ate to 


underſtand, not, what wo af. firſt_appre- 
hended, a man of cunning and defign ; 


but one whe is ſkilled in | the mechani- 
IT TEES . 4. thy 8 
ceſsful kind, that Mr. Pope has rendered 

L 22 Nw Aol a 
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"Ti "ops goers, AY ms e, 


; e 
| Stem Lheant9wiviir race begun. 


1 know not by what figure of . the | 
whole race of a man can denote his next 
immediate deſcendant: and, T fear, no | 
ſynecdoche can acquit this expreſſion of 
nonſenſe, The truth is, whoever, ven- 
tures to ſtrike out of the common road, 
muſt be more than ordinarily careful, or 
be will probably. loſe his Bay 


a 


f 


_ 


> Pilots e rere 

| J e lis been extremely inju- 

| "rious to the ſenſe of his author, and made 
him talk a language which he never uſes; | 
che language, I mean, of abſurdity. - In 
the fixth _ Kerr = vewr% 
* e en e 
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_” | 
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1 mar chief tells 
Een ſl peri wink and bury al. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may be over nice to remarkf 
that as the deſtructien of Troy is fff 
mentioned; it has à little the 
of nonſenſe to talk afterwatds of her bu- 
rying her ſons; However, the latter part 
of this verſe directly contradicts the ori- 
ginal : for Agne i for fn af: 
ſerting, that Lion ſbould bury all her in- 
habitants, that he poſitively; 
they ſhould not be buried at all : a cala- 
mity, in the opinion of the antients, of all 
error may lie in the printer, not in the 
32232 
If fo, both my objections vaniſh: and 
thoſe who are converſant with the preſs; 


fince much more unlikely miſtakes often 
happen, by the careleſsneſs of compoſitors. 


BUT tho' I am willing to make all the 
allowance poſſible to an author, who 
2 right to the utmoſt candour, wherever 

Vol. II. L he 


will not think this ſuppoſition improbable; 
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he fails; yet I can ſind no excuſe. ſot an 
unaccountable. abſurdity he has fallen in- 
to, in tragſlating a paſſage; of the tenth - 
book. Diomed and Ulyſſes taking advan- 
tage of the night, {et out in order to view 
the Trojan camp. In their way they meet 
with Dolon, Who is going from. thence 
to the Grecian, upon an errand of the 

ſame kind. After having ſeized this un- 
- fortunate adventuter, and examined him 
concerning the ſituation and deſigns of 
the enemy; Diomed draws his ſword, and 
ſtrikes off Dolon's head, in the 5 
ſtant that he i is ſupplicating for mercy 2 / | 


oberes 0 [008 7 2 vag ungen . 
. 
Mr. Pope "= 3 chis into a mont ex- 
traordinary miracle, by aſſuring us that 
the head ſpoke after it. 1 e che 
body: N | 
The bead yet ſpeaking,” mutter'd as it Kell. 


_ THIis puts me in mind of a wonder of 
che ſame kind in the Fairy Queen, where 
Corfambo i is ee as Wen. 
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after his bead had been druck off * 
prince Arthur: 


E ered at Bari all bis gh lakes 


So fur riouſly, that e're he wiſt, be found 
Hulibead befure himtumbling on theground, 
The "Wheles his babbling fongue 44 Jet 1221 


A 14111 17 


id cute 1 s God, that did him 7 confound. 
E Bock IV. 8. 

But * Corflarnbo was the * of a gianteſs, 
and could, conquer whole kingdoms ß 
only looking at them. We may, perhaps, 

| re allow him to talk, when ever 
other man muſt be filent: whereas there 
is nothing in the hiſtory of poor Dolon, 
that can give bim the leaſt pretence to this 
ſingular privilege. The truth is, Mr, Pope 
ſeems to have been led into this blunder | 
by Scaliger, Who has given the ſame ſenls— + 
to the verſe, and then with great wiſdom, | 
and gravity obſerves, faljum 5 a alu. : 
caput avulfum lbqui poſſe. 

Tu moſt pleaſing Perle. in che 
whole Iliadd, is; I think, the parting 23 
Hettor and Andromache : and Mr. Fope 


Lat | oy 
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has, in groeral, very ſueceſafully copied 
it. But in fome places he ſeeing not to 
have touched it with that delicacy of pen 
cil, which graces the original : as he has 
entirely loſt the beauty of one of the fi- 
gures. Hector is repreſented as extending 
his arms to embrace the little Aﬀtyanax, 
who being terrified with the unuſual ap- 

pearance of a man in armour, throws 
| himſelf back upon his nurſe's breaſt, and 
falls into tears. But tho the Hero and 
his fon were defigned to draw our princi- 
pal attention, Homer intended likewiſe - 
that we ſhould caft a glance towards the | 
nurſe. Accordingly, he does not mark 
Her out merely by the name of her office; 


but adds an epithet to ſhew that ſhe makes 


no inconfiderable figure in the piece: He 
does not fimply call her ruh but c 
rin This circumſtance M. 9 
entirely overlooked : | 


At aar, „ . 
Aiþ Jo rait 3gog e eic is 


| -Exaurhyuaxan, algo; piu ah erueler, 
| Tagiyres x80Kr rt, os dp N . 


Awe an" axgrary; xooxtes veuo]e reras 


Nene vnn bs fed gr 
Alu emo xegies N ie Pau Exlwgs - 


eee xben rah D , 
| „ F438 VI, 466. 


"ey gies fald, th illuftrivuschirf of Troy 


Serra bis fond arms to claſh the lovely 17 
The Babe elung crying to bis natle's breaff, 
Scar d by the dazzling helm and tiling rreſf: 
With ſectet plegſure each fond parent 
And HeFor hafted to relieye 1700 ebild :* 
 glitteringterrors from bis bead unbound, 


And 1d plac'd? the beaming belmet ay the ground. 


I was going td ten to the plitrering ler- 
refs," in the laſt tine but one's) but I have 
already taken notiee of iheſe lutle affactecl 
2 
vutiunct win Its attribate, --- 


45 444 


Ir is the A Dy 5 
that us poet ever encehed Hemer in he 


ume with which be unn greed: ſub- 
jects, or in the delicacy and propriety he 
always diſcovers -ie the 3 of. 


ery L 3 ſmall _ 


fr, 
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ſmall ones. There is a paſſage in the: 
ninth Iliad, which will juſtify the truth of 
the latter of theſe obſervations; + When 
Achilles receives Ajax and Ulyſſes in his 
tent, who were ſent to him in the name 
of Agatnemnon, in order to prevail with 
e ATR gs ORG: 


that occaſion... It is pee perhaps,. 
in modern language to preſerve the ſame 
dignity in deſcriptions of this kind, * 
ſo conſiderably raiſes the or riginal : 
indeed Mr, Pope warns his readers 980 
expect much beauty in the picture. How. 
| _—_ a tranſlator ſhould: bei careful not to 
throw in any additional circumſtances, 


which may: lower. nr 7 


of the following ine: 


ata 3,3 JO N nete . 2 41 


Thug Manna dat fe ole» Par. val. 
| Mean whilePatyiclus foreats the be fireto to Hale. 2 
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this give you the idea of a realy: obok at 
| a kitchen fire? Whereas nothing of this 
kind is ſuggeſted in the original. On the 
contrary, the epithet o. ſeems to have 


been added by Homer, in order to recon- 
cile us to the meanneſs of the action, by re- 
minding us of the high character of the 


perſon who is engaged in it: and as Mr. 
Addiſon obſerves of Virgil's huſbandman, 
that * he toſſes about his dung with an 


« air of gracefulneſs; one may with the 
ſame truth ſay of Homer's hero, that he 
lights his fire with an air of dignity. 


I INTENDED to have cloſed theſe haſty 


objections, with laying before you ſome 


of thoſe paſſages, where Mr. Pope ſeems 


to have equalled, or excelled his original. 
But I perceive I have already extended my 
letter beyond a reaſonable limit: I will 


reſerve therefore that more pleaſing, as 


well as much eaſier, taſk ta ſome future 


occaſion, In the mean time, I deſire 


you will look upon theſe remarks, not as 
proceeding from a ſpirit of cavil, (than 


which 
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7 77 Apel a8, 1729. 
Have hat debate Wiiad dns 
finee. I ſaw you, to wiſh myſdf in 
the land whore all things ure forgotten ; at 


leaſt, that I did not live inthe memory of 


certain reftlefs mortals of your acquain- 
tance, who are viſitors by profeſſion. The 
misfortune js, no retirement is ſo remote, 
nor ſanctuary fo ſacred, as to afford a pro- 
tection from their impertinenee ; and tho 
one were to fly to the deſart, and take re- 
fuge in the cells of ſaints and hermits, 
one ſhould be alarmed with their un- 
HA crying even in the wilder- 
They ſpread themſclyes, in truth, 


i and lay 


For my awn part (to ſpeak. of 
them in a ſtyle ſuitable to their taſte and 
 falents) I logk upon them, not as paying 

n. 


—— ä — — — 
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viſits; but vi/itations; and am never obli« 
geld to give audience to one of this ſpecies, | 


that I do not conſider myſelf as under a 


judgment for thoſe numberleſs hours, 
which I have ſpent in vain, If theſe 
ſons and daughters of idleneſs and folly 
would be petſuaded to enter into an ex- 


© . clufive ſociety among themſelves, the reſt 


ol the world might poſſeſs their moments 
unmoleſted : but nothing leſs will ſatisfy 
them than opening a general commerce, 
and ſailing into every port where choice 
or chance may drive them. Were we to 
| live, indeed, to the years of the antedilu- 
vians, one might afford to refign ſome 
part of one's on time, in charitable re- 

lief of the inſufferable weight of theirs; 
but ſince the days of man are ſhrunk into 
a few haſty revolutions of the ſun, whole 


Ig afternoons: are much too conſiderable a ſa- 


crifice to be offered up to tame civility, | 

What heightens * the contempt” of this 
character, is, that they who have- ſo much 

of the form, have always leaſt of the | 
power of friendſhip : and tho they will 


rat 
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craze their chariot wheels (as Milton ex- 
preſſes it) to deſtroy your repoſe ; they 

would not drive half ue - of a ſtreet 
to aſſiſt ee, en 


Ir was owing to an interruption from 
one of theſe. obſequious intruders, that I 
was prevented keeping my engagement 
with you yeſterday ;, and you muſt in- 
dulge me in this diſcharge of my invec- 
tive againſt the ridiculous FA 55 of 0 
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X OU wh" never Ein any thing, 

1 aas tell me, I dare lay, whoſe ob. 
 Givallal in l. chat „ of all the actions 
of our life nothing is more uncommon,” 
* than to laugh or cry with a good grace”. 
But tho” I cannot recolle& the author, 1 
ſhall always retain his maxim; as, indeed, 
every days occurrences ſuggeſt truth 
of it to my mind. I had particularly an 
occaſion to ſee one part of it verified in 
the treatiſe I herewith return you: for, 
never, ſurely, was mirth more injudici- 
ouſly directed, than that which this wrt- 
ter af your acquaintance has employed: 
To drole upon the eſtabliſhed religion of 
a country, and laugh at the moſt ſacred 
and inviolable- of her ordinances, is as far 
removed from good politicks, as it is from 
good manners. It is indeed upon maxims 


LET TER LXVL, 1 
of poliey alone, that one can reaſon with 
choſe who purſue the principles, which. 
this author has embraced: | I will add: 


therefore (ſince. it ſeems, you ſometimes 
communicate to him my letters) that to 
endeavour to leſſen that veneration which: 


of 3 „ 
know not by what epithet ſufficiently to 
ftigmatize : It is attacking the ſtrongeſt 
hold of ſociety, and attempting to deſtroy 
the firmeſt guard of human ſecurity. Far 
am I, indeed, from thinking there is no | 
e or that the notion of a moral fenſe 
is a vain and groundleſs hypotheſis. But 
of thoſe philoſophers, undoubtedly, be, 
who imagine, that an implanted love of 
virtue is ſufficient to conduct the genera- 
lity of mankind through the paths of mo- 


farther and mot powerful guide. A ſenſe 
= Saga ey where it operates in | 
3. its 


ral duties, and ſuperſede the neceſſity of a 


| 
| 
' 
| 


W dose ere is, Tl) je 


a molt 3 and powerful principle; but 
far too refined a motive of action, even for 


the more cultivated part of our ſpecies to 


adopt in general: and, in fact, we find 


it much oftener profeſſed than purſued- 


Nor are the laws of a community fuffi- 


cient to anſwer all the reſtraining pur- 


poſes of government; as there are many 


8 moral points, which it is impoſſible to ſe- 


cure by erpurft proviſions. Human in- 
ſtitutions can reach no farther than to cer- 


tain general duties, in which the collec- ' 
TEE 2 welfare of ſociety 1 is more particularly | 


concerned. Whatever elſe is neceſſary 


for the caſe and. happineſs of ſocial inter- 
courſe} can be derived only from the aſ- 


nicer connections and dependencies of 
mankind, as it regulates and corrects the 


| Heart, How many tyranvies may I exer- 


ciſe as a parent, how many hardſhips may 
I inffict as a maſter, if I take the ſtatutes 


of my country for the only guides of my 


actions, and think every thing lawful 


--. 


 fiſtance of religion; which influences the | 


that is not immediately penal? The 


* * * 
. * 5 * . | — * 
C45 2 | 
— 
/ 
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truth is, a man may be "injured" in | 
a variety of inſtances far more atro- 
ciouſly, than by what the law: conſiders 
either as a fraud or a robbery. Now in 
caſes of this kind (and many very import- 
ant caſes of this kind there are) to re- 
move the bars of religion, is to throw open 
the gates of oppreſſion: It is to leave the 
honeſt, expoſed to the injurious inroads 
of thoſe (and they are far, perhaps, the 
greateſt part of niankind) who, tho they 
would never do juftice and love mercy, in 
. with the difates o& n nature; ; 


« 
UTE? . 


Taz 1 of our 8 can never, 


indeed, be influenced by abſtract reaſon- 


ing, nor captivated by the naked charms 
of virtue: on the contrary, nothing ſeems 
more evident than that the generality of 
mankind muſt be engaged 'by ſenſible ob- 
jects; muſt be wrought upon by their 
bopes and fears. And this has been the 
conſtant maxim of all We celebrated legif- 
| Htors' 


Y 11 - 


| 
| 


whocver þ er of thoſs 
verſes which paſs under that philoſopher's 
5 
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me, however, for the benefit of your "ACa 
- quaintance, to remind you of one or two, 
Which I do not temember ever to have 

Law HE Mann ai, - 0 | 


VOL bak 2 ur 01081 1 
99 5 _— V/ has recorded a 0 of ap. 
*$Claydius, Craſſus, which he made in op- 
el to certain demands, of the tris 
| — * sgh plebe- 
zans into a ſhare of We: conſular; dig · 
ny a from the power of taking the au- 
ſis deing originally and ſolelyryeſted in 
the patrician order. 6% Rut perhaps, ſays 
-#::Oraiſus,] that be told that: the peck- 
te ing of a chicken, &c. are trifles un- 
wrthy of regard 2 trifling, however, as 
* *::theſe:ceremonaes. may now be deemed, 
_ -<:1t was byithedtrict obſervance of them, 
s that our anceſtors; raiſed this'common- 
has INE point of grandeur / 
Furs ſunt ebe: ſed par ua iſtia mm con- 
. Fenmendo, | mejores! moftri | maximainichanc 
- Saab focerune; *Aprecably to this principle, 
the Roman hiſtorian of the life of Alex - 


ander, deſcrib& tha onarch, after hav- | 
eh i Pt as 


[ 
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ng killed his friend Clitus, n 
"4 ROT moments, whether the gods 
wat permitted him to be gulty ef that 
orrid act, in puniſſim ent for his irreligious 
_— of their ſacred rites. And Ju 
= imputes the ſource of — 
vice which broke in upon the x 
m—_ he wrote, to the pts.» cg 
chat ptevailed, of the publick doetrnes of 
Perc? eftabliſhed religion. Thoſe tenets, 
tells us, that influenced the glorious 
conduct of the Cuili; the Scipio, the Fa- 
Ro and the Camilli, were, in bn dye 
— —— — 
e 104 It were well for ſome 
e. the chriſtian world, if the ſame 
r might not with juſtice be ex 
pang beyond the MT eben Rowe: 
1 reflect upon the very judi- 
a remark of a great-writer of the laſt 
"Dy ho takes notice, that the 
J genaraity of Chiiſtendoe is now well- 
2 « which ma that fatal condition, 
immediately 12 17 1 


| 3 Sat. II. 10 


« ſtruction 
7 
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= ſtruction of the worſhip of the antient 
ce world; When the face of religion in 
te their publick aſſemblies, was quite dif- 


* ferent from that apprehenſion which 
« men had concerning it in private.” 


Nori, miſt cettainty, could les 
plead the inction of reaſon, than the ge⸗ 
— tires'of pagan worſhip, Weak and 
abſard, howeyer, as they were in them 
ſelves,” and indeed in tlie eſtimation too 
of all che ier fort; yet the more think 
ing and judicious part, both of their ſtatef⸗ 
men 'a1d/philofophers, unanimoully eon- 
eurred itt fupporting them as ſacred and 
mviolable r well perſuaded, no doubt, 
chat religion 1 is: the ſtrongeſt cement in 
the: great ſtruture — . a e 
Farewall. Im, Be; - | : Ol 


e 
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To Evenzonus. ,- 


HAVE read. the performaiice. you 
Nena to Es; with all the 
— incrity apply to —— — * 8 verſes, 
What an antient has obſerved of the lame 
number of Spartans who defended the 
paſſage of Thermopylæ nunguam vidi 
Plures trecentus / 2 indeed, was there 
greater energy of language and ſentiment 
united together in the fame compaſs of 
lunes: and it would be an injuſtice to the 
world, as well as to himſelf, to ſuppreſs 

| fo animated and ſo uſeful a compoſition. . 


A SATIRI1ST of true genius, who is 
warmed by a generous indignation of vice, 
and whoſe cenſures are conducted by 
candor, and truth, merits the applauſe 
of every friend to virtue. He may be 
| conſidered as a ſort of ſupplement to the 


Ry 
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legiſlative authority of his country; as 
aſſiſting the unavoidable defects of all le- 
gal inſtitutions for regulating of manners, 
and ftriking terror even where the diyine 
prohibitions themſelves ate held in con- 
tempt. The ſtrongeſt defence, perhaps, 
againſt the inroads of vice, among the 
more cultivated part of our ſpecies, is 
well directed ridicule: They who fear no- 
thing elſe, dread to be marked out to the | 
contempt: and indignation of the world: 
There is no ſucceeding in the ſecret pur- 
poſes of diſhoneſty, without preſerving 
ſome ſort of credit among mankind 3 as 
there cannot exiſt a more impotent crea- 
ture than a knave convict,” * To expole, 
therefore, the falſe pretenſions of coun- 
terfeit virtue, is to difarm it at once of 
all power of miſchief, and to perſorm 
a publick ſervice of the moſt advanta- 
kind, in which any man can em- 
ploy his time and his talents. The voice, 


indeed, of an honeſt ſatiriſt, is not only 
W to che world, AS giving an alarm 


TIES 76 -—r 1 
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againſt the deſigns of an enemy fo dan- 
getous to al} ſocia} interevarſs; but as 
proving kkewiſe the moſt effieacibus pre- 

ventive to others, of aſſuming the ſame 
character of diſtinguiſhed infany, Few 
are 10 tatally vitiated, as ta haue abandons | 
ed all ſentitpents of ſhame; and when 
every other pvinciple of integrity is ſur- 
rendered, e generally find the: conflict 
is ſtill maintained: in this laff poi of ve 
tteating virtue, In this uch therefare, 
«ſhould ſeem, the function of a fatirift 
may be juſtified, not withſtanding it ſhould 
be true (what am enellent meraliſt has af- 
ſerted) that his chaſtiſements rather ex- 
aſperate, than reclaim thoſe gn whom they 
fall, Perhaps, no human pepalties are of 
any moral advantage to the crimmal him- 
ſelf; and the principal benefit that ſeems 
to be derived from civil puniſhments of 


any kind, is their ae 1 
"08: the ee of. e 


l 


Ir 3 is not every arm, 3 Ny 
qualified to manage this formidable bow. 
The arrows of fatire, when they are not 

| pointed 
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pointed by virtue, as well as wit, recoil 
back upon the hand that direQg them, 
and wound none but him from whom 
they proceed. Accordingly, Horace reſts 
the whole ſucceſs of writings of this fort, 
upon the poet's being Jureger He; free 
himſelf from thaſe immoral ſtains * 


he points out in others. There cannot, 
indeed, be a more odicus, nor at the fame. 


time a more e wa character” than 
that of a vous Saen? ISA | 


AYE N 77 — 20 , "2 


Ruiz cardum: men er wen. ah. 
Saler bla Herd e | 
nen UY, 
The moſt gviieobls: light in which a 
cenſor of this ſpecies could paſſihly be 
viewed, would be that of a publick-cxe- 
cutioner, who inſlicts the puniſhment on 
: others, which he has already meritod 
himſelf, But cho truth of it is, he is not 
and there is nothing to be dreaded from a 
ſatitiſt of known diſhoneſty, but his wy? 
plauſe, | nn . k itt 2 | 
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AER REMONY is never more ua 
| Wop come, than at that ſeaſen! in which 
vou Will | probabl Y;1 haye the. greateſt ſhare 
of it; and as I ſhould be extremely un- 
willing to add to the number of thoſe 
who, in purè good- manners, may in 
your enjoyments, I chooſe to Sed 
my congratulations a little prematurely. 
Aſter che happy office ſhall be compleatad; 
your moments will be., tao valuable tauche 
laid out i ſorms; and iti would ber p 
ing a compliment withia very ill grace;:to 
draw / off your eyes fromithe higheſt beau · 
ty, tho it Were to turn them on the moſt 
exquiſite: vit. J hape, however, vou will 
give me>timely notice of your wedding 
day, hatt may be prepared with;my 
epithalamium. I have already laid in half 
5 n deities ern proper for the 
TA. M — 


LY 
— 
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_ occaſion, and have even made ſome pro- 
greſs in my firſt ſimile. But I am ſome- 
what at a loſs how to proceed, not being 
able to determine whether your future 
bride is moſt like Venus or Hebe. That 

ſhe reſembles both, is univerſally agreed, 

I find, by thoſe who have feen her. But 
it would be öffending yoh know, againſt 
all the rules of poetical jaſtice, if I ſhould 
only ay ſheo is as handſome as ſhe is 
young, when after all, perhaps, the truth 
may be, that The chas even more beauty 
than youth. In the mean while, I am 
turning over all the tender compliments 
that love has infpired, from the Leſbia 
of Catullus to the Chloa of Prior, and 
hope to gather ſuch a collection of flow- 
ers as may not be unworthy: of entering 
into a garland compoſed for your Stella. 
But before you introduce me as a 
poet; let me be recommended to her by 
a much rene and aſſure _ 2 ? 
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| Pas ak yout letters in the number 


of my mbſt waluabie paſſeſlins, and 


pteſerve them i io tmany-prophaticalieaves 


upon vrbich dia faite of ow! diſtracted 
nation is inſanibed. Nut in rexthange tor 
me maxims o patriot, I catizonly fend 
you the rtveriestof à redluſe, :and give 
you the ftoxes f the brodk: for:the gold of 
Opbir. Neuer indeed, Palemon,; was 


there a icotmmerce more unsqqual, than 


with me; aud i could ſcuree anſwer it 
to my conſcience to continue a traffck, 


where the whole benefit accrues fingly 66 


myſelf; did I not know that to — 
without the poſſibility of an advantage, i 
the moſt pleaſing exerciſe of generality. 


I will venture then to make uſe of a pri- 


vilege which I have long enjoyed; as I 
well know you love to mix the meditations 
| ; of 
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z Ul phDoohce with che e 0 
the ſtateſmen, and can turn with equal 


reliſh from the En a ee aps. v6 
mann of ese | 


1 was-in my NES Sis be 9 
ſomewhat earlier than -uſual, When the 


Jap, as Milton deſcribes, him, 746) bas 


With ioheets yet bow ring ver FER? brim 
Shot + paraltlt che or wir Land dry Fay. 9 


13 4.535} 


There is ſomething. in the opening — 
che dawn, at this ſeaſon of the year, that 
enlivens the mind with a ſort, of chearful 
ſeriouſneſs, and filla ĩt with a certain calm 
raptune in the conſciouſneſs of its exiſt⸗ 
ence; For my oven part at læaſt, the rf 
ing of the ſun has the ſarne effeſt on 

me, as it is ſaid to have had on the ce- 
lebrated. ſtatue of Memnon: and I never 


obſerve that glorious: luminary breaking 


out upon me, that I do not © Maga 
en ee pe g <>. Ila dit 
þ 8 10 
Wu Aer I wens enjoying the fielh- 
neſs and tranquillity of n Fa 
1 5 | 2 — 
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and conſidering, the many reaſons I had 
to join in offering up that morning incenſe, 
which the poet juſt now mentioned, re- 
preſents as particularly ariſing at this hour 
from the earth's great altar; 1 could not 
but eſteem it as a principal bleſſing, that 
I was entering upon a new day with health 
and ſpirits. To awake with recruited vi- 
gour for the tranſactions of life, is a mer- 
cy ſo generally diſpenſed, that it Paſſes, 
like other the ordinary bounties of provi- 
dence; without making its due impreſſion. 

Vet were one never to riſe under theſe 
happy circumſtances, without reflecting 
what numbers there are, who (to uſe the 
language of the moſt pathetick of authors) 
hen they ſaid my bed ſhall comfort me, 
my couch ſhall eaſe ny complaint, were, like 
him, full e toffings to and fro, unto the 
dawning-ef tbe day, or ſcared with. dreams 
and terrified thro' vifions---Were one to 
confider, I fay, how many paſs their nights 
in all the horrors of a diſturbed i imagina- 

tion, or all the wakefulneſs of real pains, 
one cod not find one's {elf exempt Tom 
9 numbers ar ſuch terrible vi- 

gils, 


* 
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oils, without double ſatisfaction and gra- 
titude, There is nothing, indeed, contri- 
butes more to render a man contented 
with that draught of life which is poured 
out to himſelf, than thus to reflect on 
thoſe more bitter ingredients, which are 
ſometimes mingled in the cup of others. 


1 x purſuing the ſame vein of thought, 


I could not but congratulate myſelf, that 


I had no part in that turbulent drama, 
which was going to be re- acted upon the 


great ſtage of the world; and rejoiced that 


it was my fortune to ſtand a diſtant; and 
unengaged ſpectator of thoſe ſeveral cha- 
racers. that would ſhortly fill the ſcene. 
This ſuggeſted to my remembrance a paſ- 
ſage in the Roman tragick poet, where he 
deſcribes the various purſuits of the buſy 
and ambitious world, i in very juſt and. live- 
van Noce: 21 1 e nis. 5 8 
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Et congeffo pauper in alurp gi. 
Mum pepuili favor attoetuiti, 110 
Fluliugme magis mobile vulgns, | 
29 eee ee mi molt nani. 26110 H 
e ops 97 hh DH 63.214 


_ I could not Saber faying artet 
in the guage aho-lame:-cuthar} 1 57 
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Eure ſeereto tutegue et! 


vet this circumſtance, n friend 
conſiders as fo valuable à privilege; has 
been eſteemed by others as the moſt ſæ- 
de Buſſy Rabutin has written a little tre- 
tile, wherein, after having heey that 
che gtesteſt men üpoh che ſtuge ef the 
world are generally the moſt unhappy ; 
he cloſes the accoumt hy producing him- 
ſelf as an inſtance of the truth of what 
he has. been advancing.. But gan you 
| gueſs, Palemon, what this terrible diſaſter 
| Mas, which thus entitled him to a rank 
in 
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in the number of theſe unfortunate he- 


roes ? He had compoſed, it ſeems, certain 
irical pieces which gave offence to 


1 the XIVth; for which reaſon that 


| banith'd him from the ſlavery 


Tos: dependanoe of a court, to live in eaſe 
and freedom at his country houſe. But 
the world had taken too ſtrong poſſeſſion 
of mis Heart; 10 ſuffer him to leave even 


the worſt part of it Withoot reluctance; 


and, like the patriarch's wife, he looked 
back "with rczret upon the forne fioin 
which he Was -Utiven, ' tho' there 
was nothing in the W bat flames. 
Adieu. E e 
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Ae Nane I ban dne 
URELY, onjus,, the; ſpirit. of 


I criticiſm has ſtrangely poſſeſſed you. 
| How elſe could you be willing to ſtep 
afide, ſo. often from the amuſements of the 
gayeſt ſcenes; in order to examine with 
me certain beauties, far other than thoſe 
Which at preſent, it might be itnagined, 
would wholly engage your attention? 
Who, indeed, that fees my friend over- 
night ſupporting the vivacity of the moſt 
ſprightly aſſemblies, would expect to find 
him the next morning gravely poring 
Var ' antiquated Greek, and weighing the 
of antient and modern geniuſes ? 
Pat I have long admired you as an ele- 
gant Spectator formarum, in every ſenſe of 
the expreſſion; and you can turn, I know, 
from the charms of beauty to thoſe of 
vit, 
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wit, Bath the ſame refinement of taſte 


and” faptute. 1 may ventute, there · 
fore, to feſume our critical correſpond-· 
ence without the form of an apology; 
as it is the ſingular character of Eu- 
phronids, ©: to” reconcile the philoſopher : 


with the man of the world, and 2 


one FE 
a Y 4 td; 
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"Wage his TR fad ofa tein 
French tranſlator, may with equal juſtice 
be applied to Mr. Pope, *'that it is doubt 
« ful whether the dead or the living, are 
e moſt obliged to him.” His tranſlations, 
of bis Homer, imitations - of Horace, 
have introduced to the acquaintance 9 
the Engliſh reader, two the moſt conſis 
derable authors in all antiquity; 3 as in- 
deed they are equal to the credit of ſo 


many original works. A man muſt. 
have a very conſiderable ſhare of the dif- 


ferent \ ſpirit which diſtinguiſhes thoſe | 


moſt admirable of poets, who is capable 


of repreſenting in his own language, fo 
Vor. II. IO | true 


178 LE T T E R LER; + 
true an image of their reſpective manner i. 
If we look no farther than theſe works 
themſelves, without conſidering them 
with reſpect to any attempts of the ſame 
nature which have been made by others, 
we ſhall have ſufficient reaſon, to eſteem 
them for their own intrinſick merit. But 
how will this: uncommon genius riſe in our 
admiration, when we compare his claſſi- 
cal tranſlations with thoſe ſimilar perform- 
ances, which have employed ſome af the 
moſt celebrated of our poets? Ihave lately 
been turning over the Iliad with this 
view ; and, perhaps, it will be no unen- 
. tertaining amuſement to you, to examine 
tde ſeveral copies which I have collected 
of the original, as taken by ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable of our Engliſh; maſters, 
To ſingle them out for this purpoſe; ac- 
cording 'to the order of the particular 
books, or paſſages, c upon which they have 
ref ſpedtiyely exerciſed their en the 


r; 


aal. 


1 EI ke. 75 
TE en of the 1520 ops! you 
kako] with the ſpeech: of Chtyſes, whoſe 
daughter having been taken captive by 
the Grecians, was allotted to Agamemnon. 
enerable prieſt, of Apollo i is repre» 

bir! as addrefling, hitnſelf to the Gre- 
cian chicks, in the following 1 
implicry. of cloquenge }.. 5 


Argluadau v8, na &AN01 rj Ale 5 

Tum au Sect dee, bi Jowar exoV/ts, 

Exmeg a lgizgcoro won; e O oixad” tec - 
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So may you Priam's lofty balwarks burn, 
Aurich in gurber d fpoils to Greece return, 
As, for theſe gifts, my daughter you How, 
And re rence due to great Apollb ſhoto, 
Joves fav rite offspring, terrible in war, 
er rank bis ae ne, be afar. © | 
Vt Ti ck ET. 
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hat affecting tende neſß of the father 
which Homer has mark d out by the me- 
lancholy flow. of the mod es by the 
: endearing expreſſion of, 1 900 | 5 
SONS Na. da de pans Pig ls 7 
8 Entirely loſt by Mr. Tickel, Wi 
Chtyſes cölaty mentions his daug ghter, 
Without a fingle epithet of concern or af- 
fection, he ſeems much tod indifferent 
himſelf to moye the audience in his fa- 
wur. But the whole. paſlage, as it ſtands 
in Mr. Pope's; Iliad, is in general ani- 
mated with a far more lively ſpirit of po- 
etry. Who can obſerve the moving poſture 


r 


of ſupplication in which he has drawn 
the venerable old prieſt, ftret nem of 
fectine h of in 


- Armas in all the 


12 e a a 18 8 
N f major onthe 
£5) JAS) * 


th 155 s prod alk he bel with th 


2 OT - $ 1 
e 3 \ 


Jove rglore you ben your il. are gn, 
a 20 2 Pleaſures of your native fares 


Yo * 
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But oh! relieve a wretched | parent's pain, 
And. give Chryſeis to theſe arms again. © 
F meriy fail, yet let my preſents moe, 
ON dread @verging.P luvbus, My N Fs 2 
Di Yop 4 15 t Pop R, 
The isbn with WIE N 
his ſpeech, that the Greoians muſt expect 
the indignation of Apollo would -purſue 
them, if they rejected the petition of his 
er is wr intimated "0, a Ge hs 


ot thet : SS 55; 4 . 3 4 
A dread avenging Phobus — — 2 th 

whereas the other tranſlator ke 88 J 

paſs. of. three. lines, to, c | the far ſame 


4 > 


— 
f 14 or . 


thought. ls ſtr ongly. 3 


* 


| War the n are ſe ſen MEN Nas 
Wen to Achilles, in order. to demand 
Briſeis; that chief is prevailed upon to 
part with her : and accordingly. directs) 
Patroclus ta deliver up 885 e 
beauty, d their hands; 5 | 


* 2 

*. . _ 1 „ < & P_— 12 4 

— e 5 de erer 
| * 6 1 — L N 4 
1 Ba : — 20 4 WIRE . Hy? x , hy 
I * : =: * N & 2 . ” ” x * q N 0 , . * 
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782 LET TER LXX, 
Acne d aa 70 J arif (TW FR nas N alu 
n7 ach ah Tut You N . * 345. 
The beauty of Chryleis, 8 deſcribed in 
theſe lines, together with the reluctanee | 
with which ſhe is here repreſented as 
forced from her lord, cannot but touch 
the reader in a very ſenſible manner. Mr. 
Tickel, howeyer, has debaſed this affecting 
Picture, by the moſt unpoetical and fami- 
liar diction, I will not delay yqu with 
making my objections in form to his lan- 
guage ; but have_ diſtinguiſhed the ex- 
| be en in the lines them- 

ſelves: 3 15 E7 


5 e his Py RT wh, 

And uſher'd in tbe lovely weeping maid, 

| . ſhe, as the heralds took ber . | 

Aud oft. lok'd back SIT, o'er the 
Arend. 33 Tick xx. 
Our Britiſh. bilinear! hes: reſloted this 
Piece, to EPS. n grace and delicacy: 

Patroclus now 75 unwilling beauty brought 

; r eee = r thought, 

5 F 
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Paſi'd flint, as the heralds held ber bund, 
Hind oft” loo d back flow-moving o'er the 

. dN ee Fer k. 


| Tu 2 tumultuous When of Ackilles, 
as deſcribed by Homer in the lines imme- 
diately following, afford a very pleaſing 
and natural contraſt. to the more com- 
poſed and filent forrow of Briſeis. The 

poet repreſents that hero as ſuddenly ruſh- 
ing out from his tent, and flying to the 
ſea-ſhore, where he gives vent to his in- 
dignation ; and in bitterneſs of ſoul com- 
plains to Thetis, not only of the diſhonour 
brought upon him 15 Agamemnon, but 
of the injuſtice even 0 f Jupiter himſelf: 


D auvraę AN g 
Aaxqurag, ET apy ag ecero you Macho, 
D eg a. Tong, ogewv eri oe 701i oy. 
Hoh de pores ©1y ngnon]e eee egen, 

&c. 3 348. 
Mr. Tickel i in rendering the ſenſe of theſe 6 
lines, has riſen . into a ſomewhat higher 
flight of poetry than uſual. However, ydu 
| will obſerve his expreſſion in one or two 
N4 Phbaces 


| plac is pen languid and profiiea; 
waves, is highly i inj judicious, Curling bi 1 
buen might be very proper in deſcribing 3 a 
calm, but ſuggeſts too pleaſing an image 
to be applied to the ocean when ne 

ſented as black qoith Aer me. e 


The wwidow'd hero, oben the fair was gone, 
Far from bis friends Hate bath 4 n rears, 
14 alone. | . L ge f O91 7 XAT 
On the cold beach be fate, and rd bis eyes 
W bere black with D frorms the K billows 
„ 

Ard 1 8 fea hing be faroty'd, 
Withs out 55 d 411 to his fond . 
pray d. e e 7 Tiekxr. 


Mr. Pope Has opened | the thought ir in theſe 
lines with great dignity of numbers, 
and exqu iſite propriety of imagination; : 

as the additional circumſtapces which he 
Has thrown in, are ſo many beadttiful i im- 


provernents [pon his author: ps e fly 


Net fo his 5 ofs the fierce Achille 25 | 
Buf /ag retiring to the ſounding ſeore, 
| O'er 


12 1 * : 41 1 
4 5 
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Oer the wild margin of the deep be hung, 
That kindred deep yoo wich! Bis r 

ge 
Then bath d in tears n and diſdain, 
T bus laud lamented to the ſtormy main, POPE. 


AroLto having ſent a plague among 
the Grecians, in reſentment of the injury 
done to his prieſt Chryſes by detaining 
his daughter; A conſents that 
Chryſeis ſhall be er Accordingly, 


a ſhip ãs fitted out under the command of 


Uyſſes, who! is employed to conduct the 


damſel to her father. That hero and his 
companions being arrived at Chryſa, the 


place to which they were bound, deliver 


up their charge; and having performed +084 
facrifice to Apollo, ſet fail. early the nett 
morning for the Grecian camp. Ups 
this occaſion Homer his Are K 8 © 6 
beautiful bes- piece; e ; | '2 
HG. d e 22 xa t. aber e 185 
An re Xoyenoes]e, magy ergo ms." KS 

HO d ne, Davy cododanU uA. NN "IA 


Ka wor erer avaſoiſo fuiſa gal D | 


+ ow 
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Er d'aniup©» woure fare 15409, ara ds uU 
Trete rog Pugeor {£y4X i, . e- 
ou 4 . * e e xeAmba, 
88 1.475. 
1. N is any: * 33 Mr. 
Tickel's tranſlation: of this book, which 
has the leaſt pretence to ſtand in compe- 
tition with Mr. Pope's verſion ; it is un- 
doubtedly that which correſponds with 
the Greek lines juſt now quoted. It would 
indeed be an inſtance of great partiality 


5 not to acknowledge, they breathe the true 


ſpirit of poetry; and I muſt own myſelf 
at a loſs which to prefer upon the whole: 
tho I think Mr. Pope is evidently ſupe- 
rior to his rival, in his _—_ | 
the deſcription : 


At eu ning thro the ſhore di here they ſleep, 
Huſb d by the diſtant roarings of the deep. 
When now; aſcending from the ſhades of might 
Aurora glow'd in all ber roſy ligt, 
The daughter 


of the dawn : tb awaken'd crew 


"Ex 3%. 4 . . A 
* 4 s % —_— 2 
% - 'S 
* 
. 
= 
* 


- 
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2 T r ER LENA. ih 
The breezes freſhen : for with friendly gales 
Apallo figell d their wide-diftended Jails: 
Cleft by the rapid prow the waves divide, 
nn on aber Ad. 
: Tick kx. 


"Tips 5 the chiefs bofide their wiſe ie 7M 
Till rofy morn bad purpled o er the ſey : 


Then launch, and ble the maſt; e, | 
—_— 
8270 0 by Phobus fill the Nelke Mb; * 


The null. aubite canvas beliying as they blows, 

The parted ocean foams and roars below: * ' 

2 the bounding ANGST they fow, 
: c. 


Pop. 


THERE is SchH wonderfully pleaſ- 
ing in that judicions pauſe; which Mr, 
Pope has placed at the beginning of theſe 
lines. It neceſſarily awakens the at- 
tention of the reader, and gives a much 


greater air of ſolemnity to the ſcene, than 


if the circumſtance of the time had been f 


leſs diſtinctly pointed out, and blended, 


as in Mr. Tickel's tranſlation, with the 


reſt of the deſcription. 


Homzs 


2 
. 
. * * * 
* by 
oy 


T FE R LX 


2 + . 
3-+ hp ER 


% LID) 


New 1 d 
% * LI n 4) We bo 


Hontxx tus Aba ntcldratet: by: Anti. 
quity, for thoſe ſublime images of the ſu- 
pteme being which he fo often-raiſes in 
the Hiad. It is Macrobius, if I remem- 

ber right, Who informs us, that Phidias 
being aſk d from whence he took the idea 
of his celebrated ſtatue of Olympian Ju- 
piter, acknowledged that he had heated 
bis imagination by the following lines : . 


B, PT, xuartnoiy en epuo11 vEuoE Konus 8 
AnGgονοαν,]ͥd apy Y ce reg caiſo aa. 


l Ke r abavams | payer 9: 8 x 0 
1 rev. | I. 528, 

>" F Bot whatever magnificence of imagery 
be, Phpidias might diſcover in the aut 
5 the En lich reader avill ſcarce; Ii imagine, 

- conceive any thing very nd and ſu 
- UmE i the following copy: abe 


e TROY 
The large Black curls, 1 frombebind, 


55 
Deb: 
att oy ST) 


= ick ſadowing the er the od; 
Qhympus  frembled at Th als 
- os 


—— A 


890 194 | 
men, 9 2 want pro 


—— OT. 
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. 44 1444 24 * | | 
En I; Mr., Ries 


Na A th ere] in alli Its. original m. 355 8 3 | 5 5 | 
He fpoke, and awful bends'bi « fable brows N _— 
Shakes ok el c- and gives the nd, 
: The flamp of fate, and ſanction of the god” 
High Kean geit tend {De dread foul 8 


— * = 
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00 2 * 9 

5 . 322 2 nx * ä 
2 — 8 | 92 


And all Olyenpic: to the contre re flook.. Por 1 2 | 


2 A " 4 
2 0 ; . 2 2 ob, 
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5 TT Took occaſion in a former letter, 5 1 
mobs ſome Feber to a paſſage ot tua 2 . 5, 
as ceaſed by your 4 f ourite poet. Ih 
now produce 4 ſe w lines from e fame 
beautiful Loan be, another. purp 
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eld of battle, Hector meets her, toges 


ther with här fon the young Aﬀyanax, at 


the Scran gate, The circutiiſtarices of 
this ſudden interview ate finely imagined. 


Hector is the firft tranſport of his joy is 


unable'to utter a ſingle word, at the fame 
* that Andromache tenderly embracing 
his hands, burſts. out ins: a * of 


bens: 


al . * a ts n e 5 


see, % er M mart] argu tera, 


4e or Ov v. . (Pair ex ;T ojouualy, 
VI. 404. 


| Ska has tranſlated this Ne dach 
2 cold and unpoetieal fidelity to * 
imere lotter of the original: 55 


Heltor beheld him with a 22 N 
His tender wife flood weeping by the. while, 


Pre d in her own his warlike band ſhe took, 


Then, Jab, and thus een ole. 


arp. i 


But Pope yo + judiciouſly taken Aa larg- 


er e and 4 by e the piece 
ö with 


| ds 


LETTER/LAX; rt 
with. a few additional touches, | has. 


wrought it up in all the Ei of 
tenderneſs and poetry: % 


Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleats refign'd 
To tender paſſions all bis mighty mind: 


His beauteous princeſt caſt a mourtiful hok, | 


Hung on bis hand, and ther: 0 Yd pte; 
Her boſom labour d th a boding GE, 
d big tr fa trenblg in bes. 
Pops. 
i TY n PR to 
perſuade Hector to take upon himſelf the 
defence of the city, and not hazard a life 
ſo important, ſhe tells him, to herſelf and 


his ſon, in * more Wr action of 


the field: 


: 4 , 
- I 5 et a 


Ty 0 'aure T@oeaT ee 
H xa fe rade wald lachen yu a f 
at 


aa T owaz xa Tadag svüren se, 5 


| An + i 9, wy ab T0AEL0. . 
VI. N 
To whom the noble Helton bus 0. KIN 
That and the reſt are in my daily care; 
But W J oy the * of the war, 
41 | With 
3 


1 
q 
{ 
L 
} 


ig RT AA Un 
With ſcorn the Mgt wool reward np 


e ©: 
And their proud ladies with tir forging 


trains: 


= The Grecian fwords and Jances 7: can bear: 3 
i 2 - ++. Ah of bonour is my only care.” \ Dxvp. 


3 Nothing can be more flat and unanimated 
4 than thoſe lines. One may ſay upon 
his occaſion, what Dryden himſelf, I 
4 remember, ſome where obſerves, that a 
8 good poet is no more like himſelf in a 

1 ull tranſlation, than his dead carcaſe 


would be to "His living body. To catch 
indeed the ſoul of our rect bard, and. 

| breathe his ſpirit i into an Engliſh verlion,. 
ſeems to have been a Pee releryed 


ſolely for Pope: | OY 
The chief reply d: Thit 500 ſhall ben my pare; 


6 Ra... 


| Hino would the fins of Troy, in arms, rr. 


dum d, FW 30 
os 4 Troy's proud 3 whoſe ona 
3 © fiveep the ground, 
2c ' Attamt. the luftre of my former nume, 
| SI: yo oct the jet 
ren \. BORE" 
Wi”, C4 SY . | IN 


LA THTJETR'T INI. 293 
20 run g ni ei chod mods o note 
An the father proferution. of his epi: 
ade, Hectot ptophedics bis. Jwnodcaths 
atrl Alia defrudtion:of Trey g do Which 
ba adds, that Androtmache ſhaud be led 
captive! ino Argos, where, among other 
dilgraeeful oe urhich he 
enumerates, h Un be. lead, he 
tells her, in the ſervile taſk of drawing 
waters”: "The .Jiffctent manner m:Which 
this laſt ciicumiſtance is expteſſid by our | 
7 poets, will afford che ſtrong- | 
eſt inſtanc, hom much addicional force | 
thedkie thought will receive from mare | 
grateful turn of pita 27 220th tot, _ 


Or from deep wells the Tools fibeant 1 tale, 
Aue 4 tay en en be if och, 


ne „nas N. 3d ND War | Y 
PV £9499 en : | 
The eee ge ; 
HAIR 8 1 * Winden Porz. . 


en 4 7 2 * 0 Dy T +2845 


: Js T in certain peojlar rns of "Ks, | 
that the language of poetry is Principally 
. diſtinguiſhed from that of :praſe; s in- 
deed che ſame words arc, in general cm 
Vor. II. 0 mon 
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mon to them both. Iris in a tum of 
me boni "Fore — 
expreſſion would vaniſh,/if, inſtead of the 
two ſubſtantives which are placed at the 
beginning of the verſe, the poet had em- 
ployed the more common ſyntax Wa 
wan th its adjective. Ferret 


FLV "11D 0 

Wren this Sas wal! Eee 
their final adieu of each other; Hector 
returns to the field of battle, at the ſame 
time An the diſconſolte Andromache 
enden ths circumſtance in te flow 
ang weder manner 


at aeg — chu 78 oY 
InrnTv041” aox®» d O oneorde Bene 
Evrgoradulopern, anger xala daxgu xtura. 
Ana d eech mars hopes tv vourrac]as 

| E- ardęsporoic- xaxyodlo d 2rd re 
Afaprodur, rn % Yo T aovoiy nage tu. 
As Heer 876 Ce you Eiſbes w $14 eue. VI. 494 


1 will make no remarks upon the different 
TO of our two celebrated poets in 
| i tranſlating 


E 1 10 
tranſlating this paſſage, but after having 
laid” both before you, leave their ver- 
ſions to ſpeak for themſelves. The truth 
is, the diſparity between them is much 
too viſible to require any comment to 
render 1 it more obſervable : : 


At this fort new "replies be 44. not 8 
But lac d bis erzſted helm, and firode away. 
His lovely conſort to ber houſe return'd, 
Aud looking often back,” in filence mourn'd : 
Home "when ſhe cams her ſecret woe ſbe vents, 
And fills the palace with ber loud laments. © 
T hoſe loud laments her echoing maids reſtore, | 
And OT . oy as dead eric 


Divx. 


| Thus hows (aid, the 45 chief reſumes | 
His tow'ry belmet, black with ſhading Planes. | 
His princeſs parts with a prophetick figh, * 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye 
That ftream'd at &v'ry lot: chen noding lite, 
Sought ber own palace, and indulg d her e. 
There,while her tears diplir d the godlike nan, 
nd al IE" train the fit infection ran; 
| FVV 


ig e XX 

be piqus un 4 e 
Ard mourp the bg 8-4 i, each 
an 50 * 2 %lertstl; 101 1 Sa] Varg 


A 1 wandel to follow Mc. Pol thr? | 
thoſe ſcvefal parts of the Tliad, Pop: the 12 
of our diſtinguiſhed” Poets Rave * * 

fore him ; I muſt lead you on till 
come to the "ſpeech of 55 ede . 
cus, in the X11» Bogle an 


NW 26.5, W $\ 7 = bt 
ra 10 on ves (Ret NET JAY 
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Noba, QuraAms xi abr apf, 
1. you Ausser PETE v fαö,HLaʃ cciſ s, 

Exay 2, laue Kavoagns ail io 
Ofes: 715.48; em Aur, wa, Gupniuar, " 
Qu Pry > SAGE eee 105 | 
Hzarege Raine adrnt 74 c, pres 
Oo 7 Een a Kent BAN aeg x 145 . 5 i 
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4 us 15g as EEE adore l 
pell in in danger degree, ! 1 51 
15 15 the} ft: "that, d n 160 2 Jo 
Oil Bly examples, Rey adiping fey of 
Behold G r gallant — rs { T4 547 E 
93600 their greatre/ F, and 5 55 d, fond 
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Since what thy, act tranſcends what 
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198 PE T:iTEqR IX 
Could the deelining. af thts, ab friend, 2 
_ Our. date to immort alitꝝ extend, WIS) TW | 
Or if death Rue them, aulv ſeak nat 
| death, . > Nu WT Ut ee! 
Maud T- e #7 ſul my vainer 
breath 
With ſucb a glorious folly thee inſpire? 
But fince with fortune nature dbes cunſpire; 
Since age, diſeaſe, or ſome leſs. noble end. 
Tuo not leſs certain, dhes our days attend; Ke 
Since tis decreed, and to this periad lead 
A A tie and ways, Pap nobleft path we'll tread; 
ravely on, till they or we, or all © 
45 common Sneripes to * fall. 
Dru. 


l poo! aſks fo neh an encomium 
on theſe lines, as to affure us, that if his 
tranſlation of the fame paſſage has any 
ſpirit, it is in ſome degree due to them, 
It is certain they have great merit, con- 
fidering the ſtate, of our Engliſh verſifi-, 
cation when Denham flouriſhed : but they > 
will by no means ſupport Mr, Pope's 
compliment, any more than they will 
bear to ſtand in competition with his 
numbers. 
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with me in the ſame opinion, when. you 
conſider the gen. . 
mated ſpesch: 


Why baaft * wwe, ble our extent reign, 


Where Xanthus' Freams enrich the Lycian 
TT... 
Our num rous berds that range the  fraitful 
ld, 
21 where vines their purple hare 
yield 1 
Our foaming bowls with purer neffar croun'd, 
Our feaſts e ue foright' 
fund? 
. theſe ſores are e. 
19% 


Aud as beet, end 0s gods they dt $631; 


Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, , 


And —— the hounteous pow'rs 4: $. 
That when with wond' ring. eyes our martial | 


Bebold our deeds tranſcending our {08 
Such, they may cry, m4 the « Jov reign 


. ſlate, 
Whom thoſe that envy dare not imitate. | 
04 Could 


eee 
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| 
| 
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that glows in the ori 
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Colli ai aur care vin lle glhumy grdus: 
Whioh:clains wo uit fear ful nun tie 
eue, e grivobot . bi 
For luft of fame T ſhould not. 6ainii dave 
Bln e eee Were 
But ce, alot! ighablg ge muſt cue, 
Diſeaſe and death mnexorable doom. * 
\The li ife, which older Pay, let us ; beſtow, 0 
And give to fame what we to nature. owe; 
Brave the: aue fell; and honour? d if vox live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give, 


7 8 So . 
A, * "ay a an. WAA Ae vg oe UN 


n uhy iy ein de july cherte td 
this tranſlation, it is, perhaps, tit In one 
of two places it is to a and Gelen 
ptive for that agitation in which! It was 
ſpoken: In general; however, one thay 
venture to altert, tttat it is warthod with 
the ſamte ardoùr of Poetry and beroiſm 
al; as thoſe ſeve- 
ral thoughts, which Mr. Pope as inter- 
mixed of his own, naturally arife out of 


the ſentimerits of his author, and are pet. 


fectly conformable to the r. . 70 
Nn af the «col 


I SHALL | 


e FRN XX. 20˙¹ 


1 I ved Shot. ws eee een e 
1 SHALL 0 this review, wich Mr. 
Congrene : Who has tramſlatect the pe- 
tition of Pxm to Achilles for the body 
of his ſon: Hector, nag e K. 
mentations N Andromache, * 


rug; bus 204% 1:4 | 
Hons, 3 the hu 


V. A8 entering unobſerved into 
98 wel 5 Te billes; 356 and illuſtrates the 


pr atoſe in that chief and his 
attendants, upon their, firſt (diſcovery « of 
Priam, by he following fimile: 
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melt than: the manner in which Con- 
greve has rendered this paſſage: 097.5 40 
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Entring ym aal. in 15 where be's un- 
Enoton, 
Creates 3 in the EYRE . 
So did Achilles gaze,” ſurprix d to fee” 
The godlike Priam' 5s royal miſery.” Con 6. 


But Pope has rais'd the ſame thought with 
his uſual grace and ſpirit : : 


As when a wretch,who, conſtious of biseri crime, 
Pur ſu'd for murder flies his native clime, 
Tu gains fame frontier, dati, pals 


"amaz'd | 
All gaze, all wonder thus Ys ga 4 
* Pore. 


uE 85 of Priam i is one 
pathetick and affecting. He tells Achilles, 
that out of fifty ſons, he had one only 
remaining; and of him he was now un- 
happily bereaved, by his ſword. He con- 
Jures him by his tenderneſs for” his own | 
father to commiſerate the moſt wretched 


of parents, ho by an uncommon ſeve- 


rity of fate, was thus obliged to kiſs thoſe 


hands which were imbrued 1 in the blood 
C: his children : 
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Tuber moving. lines Mr. 'Congrere 
has debaſed into the loweſt and n 
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Rich gifts 1 bring, and wealth, an a 
n 

All 12 redeem that fatal prize Jou. won, 

A worthleſs ranſom for ſo brave @ ſon. 

Fear the juſt gods, Achilles, and on ne 

With pity look, think you your father ſee * x 

Such as I am, be is; alone in this, 

I can no equal have in miſerie - 

Of all mankind moſt wretched and F 

Bou d with ſuch wet le as never ** been 
borne ; . 

 Reduc'd io kneel and * to 1 from whom ; 


The * and ſource of all my ſorrows come; 
With 
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Pan 


_ boring theoaghe:theſs hewy*anch taſlo⸗ 
lels thimes, but the pleaſure of being re- 
EY heved at the end of them with a more 


i Jaan t 


Wel prolpecd of po po 
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For him thro boflile e camps I mfr | 


For him thus proſtrate at thy feet II. 
Large gifts Proportion #to e WY I 
Ou the wretched "amd the gbdt rover?! 1 


Think of thy father, and this ac ee, 


See bim in me; ur bel, and a .! 

Tho" not O rere: "there be e 

The firſt ef men in ſow reign's 

Thus fore d tb mel, Thur grov thngth dad 
The ſcourge ani rum vf n realm und rare: 


 Suppliant my childrens mird rer ti inpfre. 


e agg ve NE EY their 
gore. Porz. 


Acn 11 Lxs having at g ted 


do reſtore the dead body c of Hector, Priam 
condudts' it to his Pakee: Tt is there 


placed _ 
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placed in funeral pomp, at the ſame time 
ain nivarafil-dirges-ate fung oer Ihe 
corpſe, [tintermingle® with — 
tions of Amdromacke, Heel, ahd Heiz 
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There is ſomething extremely { 


affecting, in Home's. deſcxiptign. of-ahis 
ſceng of. ſorrow, :. a, trapſlajor, Wh wow 
ved Wich the lea. pee ef por 
one ſhould imaging, but riſe 
be n ſcnable 
e It W ; 9s been 
able to elevate Mr.. Con gene. above 3 
uſual. eee of numbers: 3 


Itteen . 574 to ome! 1225 8 


Jo Ip 


With care the Hap on 4 \ fignptuons 25 
And round about were  fenfil ' frag ers plac'd, 
Who wept ondfigh'd, andin nan jr fed 
Their moan: All in a chorits did agree 4 
eee mournful harmony, 7 09. 
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Serie one 21 in ttt f Arent af li 


af Is ld be. the eee eee 


che following lines to quote them in op- 


poſition: to thoſe; of Mr. Cungrere: 1 
produce them, as marked with a vein of 


poetry much 0 even to e ori 
ee Need 


They weep, eee, 


A mulancholy choir attend around 
Wits Plaintive Hals, and myſct's * 


ound 
e they Ang. alternate flow 


Ty obedient tears, meledious in their woe ; 
| Wwe per” en n from cath al 


beart, 
dnd nature eas of evry parſe art. 
SES Pore. 


F ” 


"Tar vs, Rad, I hits inks be- 
fore you ſome of the moſt renowned of 
our Britiſh bards; contending, . as it were, 
for the prize of poetry: And there can 


be no debate to whom it juſtly belongs. 
Mr. Pope ſeems, indeed, to have raiſed 


our h to the e W 
foQion 


LETTER LXX, 2 
fection of ſtrength and harmony: and, I 
fear, all the praiſe that the beſt Jo 
ing poets can expect, as to their verſiſi- 
cation, will be, that they have happily 
imitated his manner, Farewell, I am, 
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I the temper and turn of Timanthes 
had not long prepared me for what 
has happened, I ſhonld have received 
your account of his death with more ſur- 
prize: but I ſuſpected from our earlieſt 
acquaintance, that his ſentiments and diſ- 


poſition would lead him into a ſatiety of 


life, much ſooner than nature would pro- 


bably carry him to the end of it. When 
unſettled principles fall in with a. conſti- 


tutional gloomineſs of mind, it is no won- 
der the fædium vitæ ſhould gain daily 
ſtrength, till it puſhes a man to ſeek re- 
lief againſt this moſt deſperate of all diſ- 


tempers, from the point af a ſword, or 
the bottom of a river. 


Bur to learn to accommiodate our taſte 


to that portion of happineſs which provi- 


| dence has ſet before us, is of all the leſ- 


: ſons 
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Gas of philoſophy ſurely the moſt neceſ- 

High and Sh. e eee 
are 1 con ent W n 
ſures of humanity : and, 8 K wo 
would fully enjoy the reliſh of our being, 
we ſhould rather conſider the miſeries we 
eſcape, than too nicely « examine the intrin- 
ſick worth of the happineſs we els. 
It s, at leaft, the buſineſs of true Wil- 
dom to bring together every circumſtance, 


which may light up a flame of chearful- 
- neſs in the mind: and tho' we muſt be 


inſenſible if it ſhould perpetually burn 
with the fame unvaried brightneſs ;" yet 
prudence ſhould preſerve it as a ſacred fire, 
neh er 15 de 957 extinguiſhed, 


> OT 
44 Perſusdell dh diſguſt of life, fs 
fequatily jndulged et of a principle of 


mere unity. It is eſteemed as a Hark 
of unchmmen refinement, and as f 


a mamabde the ordinary level of his ſpe- 
cies] io Sem ſy vperior 10 the vulgar fedlings 
of hap ines. ere good den DOW 
ever, oertumly confits, not in de- 
ſpiling, but in mänkging, our Mock uf le 
to the beſt advantage; ab a chearful ac- 
Por. II. P 228985 


IJ bern MA 
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cumſtance that ever attends 55 5 A to 
contemn our being, is the greateſt, and 
indeed the peculiar, infirmity of human 
nature. It is a noble ſentiment which 
Tully puts into the mouth of Cato, in 
his treatiſe upon old age: Nor lubet mibi 
(fays that venerable Roman) deplerare vir 
tam, quod multi, et ii dotti, ſept fecerunt; 
neſue me vixiſſe panitet: quonium ita vixi, 
1 non Jruftra me ee 2 1 Ku 


4 indeed 


Ir i is in the wer, | kW 

| very {mall 82 of ed, Fs 

the ſame glorious ꝓart that | affordgd. 0 
bigh ſatisfaction to.chis diſtinguiſhed; pe- 
trio: but the number is ſyet Ane i in- 
.confiderable, of, thoſe, who cannot, in 
any ſtation, ſecurt e themſelvez an ſuffi 
cient fund of complacency to render life 
juſtly F „Who is it chat is placed 
. out o f, the reach, of the hi of all 
_gratifications, .thoſe; of, the generous af 
Ferien; and that cannot proyide for: his 
223l q ; #1: 40 own 
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to the welfare of others ? As this diſeaſe 
moſt violence in thoſe, who are ſuppoſed 

to be endowed: with a greater delicacy of 
ment of their fellow'creatiires ; one may 
aſk chem, whether there is any fatiety in 
the purſuĩts of · uſoful knowledge? or, if 
one can ever be weary of benefiting man- 
kind? Will not the fine arts ſupply a 
laſting feaſt to the mind? Or can there 
be wanting a pleaſurable employment, ſo 
long as there remains even one advanta- 
geous truth to be diſcovered or confirmed ? 
To complain that life has no joys, while 
there is a ſingle creature whom we can re- 
lieve by our bounty, aſſiſt by our counſels, 
or enliven by our preſence, is to lament 
the loſs of that which we poſſeſs, and is 

Juſt as. rational as to die of thirſt with the 
cup in our hands. But the misfortune is, 
when a man is ſettled into a habit of re- 
ceiving all his pleaſures from the mere 
ſelfiſh indulgencies ; he wears out of his 
mind the reliſh of every nobler enjoy- 
8 „ 
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. 1. Kane 


5 ERTAINLY, Timocles, you have 
00 a paſſion for the marvellous be- 
vond all power of gratification. There 
is not an adventurer throughout the whole 
regions of chevalry, with whom you are 
unacquainted ; and have wander'd thro' 
more folios than would furniſh a decent. 
library. Mine, at leaft, you have totally 
exhauſted, and have ſo cleared my ſhelves 
of knights-errant, that I have not a fingle 
hero remaining that ever was regaled in 
bower or hall. But tho' you have drained 
me of. my whole ſtock of romance, I am 
not entirely unprovided for your entertain- 
ment; and have encloſed a little Grecian 
fable for your amuſement, which was lately 
tranſmitted to me by one of my friends. 
He diſcovered i it among ſome old manu- 


3 5 ſeripts, 
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ſcripts, which have been long, it ſeems, 
in the poſſeſſion of his family: and if you 

will rely upon his judgment, it is a tranſla- 
tion by Spenſer's o.] Ru hand. There was a 
ſhort dedication affixed to it, inſcribed To the 
moft vertubus and beautiful lady, the Lady 


Carew. But this, my Nr tells 
me, Is entirely « devoured by the rats: 


O] may they, neer again digeſt. 
ito borrors of ſo ſad à feaſt. | Zo 


They have ſpared, ' however, the date, 
which appears to be September 1 591; as 
the initial letters E. S. ſubſcribed at the 


| bottom, are ſtill, it ſeerns, bn — 


{Fi is all the hiſtory 1 have to give 
you of the following piece: the genuine- 
neſs of which 1 leave to be ſettled between 
my friend and the criticks, and am, &c. 
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The Transformation n 
eon awd EUPHORMIUS 


p. E M not, „ buntes e deer, char fuffer 


wrong, 

Ne thou, O man] who leaf NY tort, miſeween 
" The equal gods, who bead nA. ſky-mayſions throng, 

(Though viewleſs tothe eyne they diſtant ſbeen,) 
Ppeckators reckleſs of our actions been. 
Turning the volumes of grave ſages old, 

Where auncient Jaws in fable may be ſeen, 
This truth I fond in paynim tale enroll d; 

„ * a drad my my 19 82 here ny 


. 


wha: time Arad sflowret vallies fam'd, 
Pelaſgus, "firſt of monarchs old, obey'd, 
There wann d a wight, and Lycon was he nam d, 
natd ' d by conſcience, of No gods afraid, 
Ne juſtice rul'd his heart, ne mercy ſiway d. 
79 ome beld him kin to that abborred race 


Mich beav us bigh 40005 we e a 


. aſſayd; 
And ſome his cruel lynape 4⁴ zwa 


From fell Erynnis join d in Pluto's dire embrace. 


P 4 Uòll. But 
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III. 
Bui Be, ferdy, fur other tale ad feign,. 
And claim'd alliaunce with the fifters nine; 
And deen d himſelf (what detms not pride fo vain?) 
The peerleſs paragon of wit divine, © 
Paunting that evny foe ſhould rue its tine. 
Right doughty wight} et, ſoalh, withouten ſmart, 
All peww*rieſs fell the lofets, ſhafts malig : 
is vertue's arm to wield wit's beav nly dart, 
a Fond its Keen bars with farce, . it te 15 beart. 
One a impe he 144 a * ACK FRE 
Whoſe fweet amenaunce plear'd each  ſhepherd's 
Zet pleas d fhe nat baſe Lycon's. evil ſpright, 
Wo blame in her not malice moten *ſpy, 
Clear, without ſpot, as ſummer”s cloudleſs fly. 
Hence poet*s feign d, Lycean Pan array'd - 
In Lycon's form, enflam'd with paſſin bigh, 
| Deteiv'd ber mother in the covert glad; 
Aud fromthe ſtol n embrace eren the — 
| .- on of 


Thus fobling they: mean while the danſe! fair 
A ſhepherd youth remarł d, as der the plain 
Sbe deffly pac'd long ſo dibonai : 
Seem'd 10 as one of Dian's choſen train. 
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Full many a fond excuſe he knew to feign, 
Is fwveet converſe to while with ber the day, 
Nl love 10wares bis beedleſs heart did gain. 

Nor dempt be, ſimple wwight, no mortal may 
The blinded Cod once harbour d,uben be lift, fore/ay. 


COLE Co NE IS "I 
| Now muth be meditates if yet to fpeak, 
Aud now reſolves his paſſion to conceal « 
But ſure, quoth be, my ſeely beart will break 
Fo 5 fan ber what Taye muſt feel. 
At length by bope emboldem d to reveal, 
The lab' ring ſecret dropped from bis tung. 
I biles frequent ſingults check*d bis faltring tale, 
In modeſt wiſe ber bead Paſtora hong: 
For never maid more Wor ae Abd ſong. 
VIS, 
What needs le bs recount is Jong detail, 
be tender parley which theſe lematis held : 
How oft he vow'd his love ber neer ſhould fail; 
How oft the. ſtream from forth ber eyne out- 
well d, a 
Doubting if conſtancy yet ever dwelPd 
In heart of youthful wight : ſuffice to know, 
Each ring doubt he in ber boſome quelPd. 
So parted they, more blith/ome both, I trow : 
For rang lar cm ne N is deadly wos. 


VIIL * 


| 8 & 8 Full many a mean deviſe did Lycon mate. 
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Ades 10 Egos, Fwift the youth: did fre, 
¶(LTagg dever youth whenCupid urg d bis way?) 
And ſtraigbi his gentle purpoſe did declare, 
Aud ſooth the maunt' naunce of his herds di . 
Ne Lycon meant his ſuiten to fore ſay: 
&« Be thine, Paſtora (quoth the maſker fly)- 
* And twice #120 e Heep ber dowr 
all pay. 
1 then the. rake s heart 99 jchaunce 5 z 
Ne dempt that aug bi his bliſs could nowbetray, 
Ne gueſs'd eh deceit in Lyeon's 5 ne as 
TT 
a; So forth 50 1 eek bis revirend fre; z 
' (The good Euphormius ſhepherds him 45 call) 
"Flaw ſweet Paſtora did bis boſome fire, 
He, worth, her promis'd flacks, he tolden all. 
< "Ab! Frere, my ſon, tet Lycon thee entbrall, 
p the ſage, i in wiſe experience ol,) 
pA, Smooth is bis tong, but "Full of guile withal, 


"Hh" promiſe faitBlefs, and in vaunting bold: 
6 Ne ever lamb of bis will bleat within thy Fold. ms 


0 V 4 

x oh | 
4 . = Wen 
® e : 


nn I word. prophetick thus Eapbermius Pa- : 
And falt confirm'd what wiſdom thus foretold. 


e * 


ax tis 


5K 27 2 Type hoped day of ſpouſal to with-bold, [his old. 
DL Fang new trains when nought mote ſerve 
| Natb'leſs 
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Nash leſs be. vwd, Cyllene, tloud-topt bill, © 

S Should ſooner down the lowly delve be Fold, 
Then be bis plighted promiſe nould fulfill : * 
But "I . or 8 ets caifive Jam wil 


IT , 
Whiles thus the tedious pp: e Journey a round, 
Ne ought mote now the lovers bores divide, 
Ne truſt: was there, ne truth in Lycon found; 
De maid with matron Juno for her guide, 
Tb youth dy Concord led, in ſecret d 
To Hymen*s ſacred fane: The honeſs deed [ty d. 
Each god approv'd, and cloſe the bands were 
Certes, till bappier moments ſhould ſucceed,” 


No proing eyne they weened ROT mn 


XII. 
Bur prying eyne of Lycon "2045 in vain, _ 
(Right practick in diſguiſe) to hope beware. 
He trac*d their covert ſteps to Hymen's fane, 
Au jo d to find them in his long- laid ſnare. 
Azgates, in ſemblaunt ire, he gan to ſwear, 
And roaren loud as in diſpleaſaunce high + «+ 
Then out he burlen forth his daughter fair, 
Forlore, the bouſeleſs child of miſery, + 
Eper to killing cold, and pinching * 
Nen e 
"A. ! wohither now Hall ſad Paſtora win, 


To want abandow'd and by wrongs oppreſt ? - KO 4: 


Who ſhall the wretched out. caſt's teen befriend ? ,, 
Lives mercy then, if not in parent's breaſt ? 
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Zen Marcy lines, tbe gentle goddeſs Weſt, - 
A Jvc right band, io Joue for ever dear, 
He at bis ſtet ſhe pleads the cauſe ditt. 
To forrow' + plaints fot turns bis equal an, 
And wafts 40 heav'n's ftar- throne fair vertue*s f. 
ent tear. F 
| NIV... 
Tas IHE. that va Ene, quell oh 
' thought, + 
That well mote riſes to check bis gbr aid. 
 Tho'bigh the torts whichLycon him had wrougt, 
The” few the flocks his humble paſtures fed; 
Wks be learn d Paſtora's hapleſs ad, 
His breaſt humane with wonted pity flows. © 
He od bis gates, the naked exile ed 
Beneath his roof; a decent drapet throws 
Oer * cold limbs, and ſoothe ber rats Woes: 
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5 New Jud pk rumour bruited round the tale: 
' "'TÞ aftened ſwaius uneath could credence give, 
at in Arcadia q unambitious vale, 
A faytor falſe as Lycon ter did live. 
But Jove (who in high beav' n does mortals prive, 
And ev" ry deed in golden ballance weighs / 
To ea#th bis flaming thavet baden drive, 
And down deſcends, emvrapt in peerleſs blaze, 
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ideal forth guerdon meet to good and evil ways. 
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Hi fer fineami through Hajy'd wales does lead, 
Stretch'd on the flow'ry marge, in reckleſs mood, 
Proud Lycon ſought by charm of Jocund 1 reed 
Jo bull the dire remorſe of tortious deed.” 
HimYFoventcofts, inrev'rend femiblaience ah 
107 xood Enphormins, anil* gan mild avert 
Of compa#-oft 2 of fuy yplight, 
Y ee 9 of ne 180 . Lark 
XVII. 2 


Wit 10 90 bai lr 1 ls yn 4 


Hin Lycon view'd, aud with ſwel's farquedry 


Can rudely treat bis ſacred eld : When now 
Ferth flood the god confeſt that rules the ſty. 
In ſudden ſheen of drad divinity : {aids 
« And know, falſe man,” the lord of chunders 
&« Not unobſerv d by beav*n's all-perſent eye 
Dy cruel deeds : nor ſhall be unappay d: 
« Gol be in ”__ that beſt beſeems ny W 
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In diles yet be ſpake, t'offrayed trembling wight 
-Tranſmew'd to blatant beaſt, with hideous howh 
Ruſt d beadlong forth, in well-deſerved plight, 


Mid dragons, minotaurs, and fiends to prowl, : 


A wolf in form as erſt a wolf in ſoul! 
| To 
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To Pholoe, foreſ wild, he by'd away, 

We Borrid haunt of Narr monſters foul. 
ers belple innocence is ftill bis prey, 
1 Ks the m—Y fold, and Hons _ bare 
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] here peaceful dwelt the man of vertue high, 
Each ſhepherd's praiſe and ete each ſhepberd's 
In ev att of ſweet bumanity. Ai, 
Him Fove approaching in mild neil. ww Io 
 Greeted all hail ! than Bade him jointhe throng | 
Of glit rand lights that Kid the glowing ty. 
There ſhepherds nightly view his orb yhong, 
2 1 be 18 eterne, "tht brigbteſt al 
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TF there + was any thing in 1 my fortder 


letter inconſiſtent with that eſteerh 
E is juſtly due to the antients, I de- 
ſire to retract it in this; and diſavow every 
expreſſion, which might ſeem to give pre- 

edency t. to > the moderns in _ of ge- 
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ſentiments you. | 
me; 4 ily Þ 


have often endæav 817 to ac | 


cbunt for that ſuperiority which is Þ vi- 
fible' in the conpatidons"of "their Poe 
and have frequently 4ffigned their felly 


as in the number of 5805 caults, Which - 


probably concurred to Sire 
markable preheminence. That enthuſiaſm 
which is ſo effential to every true artiſt in 
the poetical way, was conſiderably height- 
ned and enflamed by the whole turn of 
ra facred dodtrines; D and the fancied 
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224 LETT: ER. IXXIII. 
preſence of their Muſes had almoſt as won - 
ts and 


derful an effect upon their thoughts 
language, as if they had been really and 
divinely inſpired. Whilſt all Nature was 
ſuppoſed to to ſwarm with divinities, and 
overy oak and fountain was believed to be 
the refidence of ſome preſiding deity ; 
what wonder if the poet was animated by 
the imagi ined influence of ſuch exalted fo- 
.ciety, and found himſelf tranſported be- 

vond the ordinary Jimits of ſober huma- 
aity?. The mind when attended onl only by 
mere mortals of ſuperior powerg, i ab 
ſerved to rife in her ſtrength; an 

culties open. and enlarge wen hl 
the acts in the view of thoſe, 2 whom 
ſhe has conceive a more than, common 
reverence. .. But when the force af ſuper- 
ſlitton moves, in coneert with the powers 


of imagination, and genius is enflamed 


re gon therefore the philoſo- 
pher might think of the religion of his 


eh i wa the d of the poet 
to 
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to be thoroughly orthodox. If he gabe 
up his eretil, he muſt renounce his num 
bers; and there could be no inſpiration 
where there were no Muſes. This is ſo 
true, that it is in compoſitions of the po- 
etical kind alone, that the antients ſeem 
to have the principal advantage over the 
moderns: in every other ſpecies of wri- 
ting one might venture perhaps to aſſert, 
that theſe latter ages have, at leaſt, equalled 
them. When I ay ſo, I do not confine 
myſelf to the productions of our own na- 
tion, but comprehend likewiſe. thoſe. of 
our nei ighbours : : and with that extent 
the obſervation. will poſſibly hold true, 
even without ap e in favour of 

hiſtory and SPOT n 


3 
F 
i 
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Bor whatever n may I, juſtice be 0 
termined concerning that queſtion; it is 
certain, at leaſt, that the practice of al 
ſucceeding poets confirins the notion fot 
which I am rincipally S Tho' 
the altars of paganiſm have many ages 
fince been thrown down, and groves are . 
no longer ſacred ; yet the language of the 
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© poets hes not changed with the religion 
of the times, but the gods of Greece and 
Rome are ſtill adored in modern verſe. Is 
not this a confeſſion, that fancy is enli- 
vened by ſuperſtition, and that the antient 
bards catched their rapture from the old 
mythology ? I will own, however, that 
1 think there is ſomething ridiculous in 
this unnatural adoption, and that'a mo- 
dern poet makes but an aukward figure 
with his antiquated gods, When the pa- 
gan ſyſtem was fanctified by popular” be- 
lief, a piece of machinery of that kind, 
as it had the air of probability, afforded 
a very ſtriking manner of celebrating any 
remarkable circumſtance, or raiſing any 
common one; But now that this ſuper- 
ſition is no longer ſupported by vulgar 
opinion, it has loſt its Principal grace and 
efficacy, and ſeems to be, in general, the 
moſt cold and unintereſting method in 
which a poet can work up his ſentiments. 
What, for inſtance, can be more unaffect- 
ing and ſpiritleſs than the compliment 
which Boileau has paid to Louis the 
XIV® on his famous paſſage over, the 
Rhine? 
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Rhine? He repreſents the Naiads, you 
may remember, a as alarming the god of 
that river, with an account Sf the march 
of the French monarch; upon which the 
river- god aſſumes the appel of an 
old experienced comtnander, and flies to 
# Dutch fort, in order to erllert the gar= 
riſon to ſally out and diſpute che intended 
paſſage; Accordingly they range them- 
ſelves in form of batele with the Rhine 
at their head, who,. after ſome vain efforts, 


17 
„ 


o thoſe 1 divinities, that he moſt 
e runs away, and 12 the hero 


poſſeſſion T dans. 1 know 
10 100 far this' ma may be reliſhed b 
critics, or ) juſtified 'by cuſtom}; but a 

am only mentioning my pa pl taſte. 


I wil acknow EC n that it appears tb we 


extremely inſipid and puerile: 48 


pe 72 


have not However ſo much of the 
ſpirit of Typhœus in me; as te make war 


upon the gods without reſtriction, and 


attempt to exclude them from their whole 
Q 2 poetical 


1997 EI PEGOHD 545; orn. 1 
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poetical c dominions To repreſent natural, 
moral, or intellectual qualities and.. af- 
ſections as perſons, 6k appropriate; to 
them thoſe general emblems by whieh 
their powers and properties are uſually ty- 
pified in pagan theology, may be allowed 
as one of the moſt pleaſing and graceful 
f gures of poetical rhetorick. When Dry- 
den addrefling himſelf to the month of 
e May: as to a perſon, fays, ya 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing bur, 


one may conſider him as ſpeaking only i in 
metaphor : | and when ſuch ſhadowy, be- 
ings are thus juſt ſhewn to the i imagina- 
tion, and immediately withdrawn again, 
they certainly have a very powerful effect. 
But I can reliſh them no farther than as 
figures only: when they are extended i in 
any ſerious, compolition beyond. the lmits 
of metaphor, and exhibited under all the 
various actions of real perſons; 1 can- 
not but conſider them as ſo many ab- 
ſurdities which cuſtom has unreaſonably 
anthoriſecs;; ens war in one of his 


" paſtorals, 
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paſtorals, repreſents the god of love as 


flying, like a bird, from bough to bough. 


A ſhepherd, who hears a ruſtling among the 
buſhes, ſuppoſes it to be ſome game, and 
accordingly diſcharges his bow. Cupid re- 
turns the ſhot, and after ſeveral arrows had 
beenmutuallyexchanged betweenthem, the 

unfortunate ſwain diſcovers whom it is he 
| is contending with; but as he is endea- 

vouring to make his eſeape, receives a 
deſperate wound in the heel. This fiction 
makes the ſubje& of a very pretty Vo 
lium in one of the Greek 
extremely flat and alin 

is adopted by our Britiſh 7 | 
the reaſon of the difference is 5 5 in 
the former it is ſupported by a po popular 
ſuperſtition ; whereas no ſtrain of ima- 
gination can give it the leaſt air of Probe. 
bility, as If is worked up by the latter; 


e mibi wen fe, incredulus ods. 
ac Be 


1 Abbe e at the ſame time; "that 
the inimitable Prior has introduced' this 


„ 
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| fabulous ſcheme with, ſach, yocotamon 
grace, and has paid ſo many genteel com- 
| plicnents, to his miſtreſs by the afſiſtanoe 
of Venus and Cupid, that one is carried 
off from obſerving the impropriety. of this 
machinery, by the pleaſing addreſs with 
which he manages it: and I never read 
his tender poems of this kind, without 
applying to him what geheca ſome where 
ſays upon a ſimilar occaſion: A 
ou en ahfulit, Guam qui merut. 
* Jo 0 7 iel 2943 Abc 
40 peak my ſentiments in one Ward; 
1 leave the gods in full poſſeſſion 
egorical and burleſque poems; in 
a others I would never ſuffer them # 40 
make their appearance in perſon and 1 
agents, but to enter only in ſimile,, or 
alluſion, It is thus, Waller, of all all, our 
poets, has moſt, happily. employed th them; 
2 bis application of the ſtory of Daphne 
and Apollo will ſerve as an inſtance, in 
what manner the ancient mythology may 


be adopted with the utmoſt propriety and 
w e Lam, &c. int 31 
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1 Honrzxsius. 


May 21 720. 
5 the i ingenious piece you communi- 
. cated to me, requires any farther 
touches, of your pencil; I muſt acknow- 
ledge t the .truth to be, what you are in- 
_ clined to ſuſpect, that my friendſbip 
has impoſed upon .my judgment, But 
though in the preſent inſtance” your deli- 
cacy ſeems far too refined; yet, in gene- 
ral, I muſt agree with you, that works 
of the moſt permanent kind, are not the 
effects of a lucky moment, nor ſtruck out 
at a ſingle heat. The beſt performances, 
indeed, have generally coſt the moſt la- 
bour ; and that eaſe, which is fo eſſential 
to fine writing, has ſeldom been attained 
without repeated and ſevere corrections : 
Ludentis ſpeciem dabit et torguebitur, is 
a motto that may be applied, I believe, 
to moſt ſucceſsful authors of genius. With 


G 
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as much facility as the numbers of the 
natural Prior ſeem to have flowed from 
him, they were the reſult (if I am not 
miſinformed) of much application: and 
a friend of mine, who undertook to tran- 
ſcribe one of the nobleſt performances of 
the fineſt genius that this, or p 
any age can boaſt, has ofien aſſured 


me, chat there is not a fingle line, as it 15 


now publiſhed, which ſtands in con- 
formity x with the original manuſcript. The 
truth is, every ſentiment has its peculiar 
expreſſion, and every word its preciſe place, 
which do not always immediately preſent 
themſelves, and generally demand fre- 
quent trials before they can be propetly 
adjuſted; not to mention the more im- 
portant difficulties, which neceſſarlly occur 
in ſettling the plan and regulating the 
higher parts which compoſe the ſtrudture 
of a finiſhed Work. 5 


8 Tuosz eee know what range] it 

colts eyen the moſt fertile genius to be deli- 
| yeredofa juſtand regular production, might 
be inclined, perhaps, to cry out with the 
150 ancient of authors, Oh / that mine 


dverſary 
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aduerſary had written a book ! A writer of 
refined taſte has the continual mortifica- 
tion to find himſelf incapable of taking 
entire poſſeffion of that idea} beauty, 
which warms and fills his imagination. 
His conceptions ſtill rife above all the 
powers of his art, and he can but faintly 
copy out thoſe images of perfection, which 
are impreſſed upon his mind. Never was 
any thing, ſays Tully, more beautiful 
than the Venus of Apelles, or the Jove 
of Phidias; yet were they by no means 
equal to thoſe high notions of beauty 
which animated the geniuſesof thoſe won- 
derful artiſts, In the ſame manner, he 
obſerves, the great maſters of oratory, 
imaged to themſelves a certain perſection 
of eloquence, which they could only con- 
template in idea, but in vain attempted 
to draw out in expreſiich: Perhaps no 
author ever perpetuated his reputation, 
who could write up to the full ſtandard 
of his own judgment: and I am perſuaded 
that he, who upon a ſurvey of his compo- 
ſitions can with entire complacency pro- 


nounce them good, will hardly find the 


world 
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1 pw gs 
Neue th 0 | 


3 mat 1 of all . the 
inimitable Virgil, uſed to reſemble his pro- 
ductions to thoſe of that animal, who, 
agreeably to the notions of the ancients, 
was ſuppoſed to bring her young into the 
world, a mere rude. and ſhapeleſs maſs; 
he was obliged to retouch them again and 
again, he acknowledged, before they ac- 
quired their proper form and beauty. Ac- 
cordingly we are told, that after having 
ſpent eleven years in compoſing his Aneid, 
he intended to have ſet apart three more 
for the reviſal of that glorious performance. 
But being prevented by his laſt ſickneſs 


from giving thoſe finiſhing touches, which 


his exquiſite judgment conceived to be ſtill 


| neceſſary, he directed his friends Tucca 


and Varius to burn the nobleſt poem that 
ever appeared in the Roman language. 
In the ſame ſpirit of delicacy Mr. Dryden 
tells us, that had he taken more time in 


. tranſlating this author, he might poſſibly | 


have ſucceeded better; but never, he aſ- 
Bc 2 ſures 
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ſures us, could he have ſuccreded ſo well 
as to have fatisfied himſelf; :; 12009 

Ix a word, Hortenſius, 1 agree with 
yoll that there is nothing more difficult 
than to fill up the character af an author, 
who propoſes to raiſe a juſt and laſting ad- 
miration; who is not contented with thoſe 
little tranſient flaſhes of applauſe, which 
attend the ordinary race of writers, but on- 
ſiders only how he may ſhine out to poſterĩtyʒ 
who extends his views beyond the preſent 
generation, andcultivates thoſe productions 
which are to flouriſh in future ages. What 
Sir William Temple obſerves of poetry, 
may beextended to every other workwhere 

taſte and imagination are concerned: It 
ee requires the greateſt contraries to com- 
ce poſe it: a genius both penetrating and 
ce ſolid; an expreſſion both ſtrong and de- 
< licate. There muſt be a great agita- 
e tion of mind to invent, a great calm to 
ee judge and correct: there muſt be upon 
ce the ſame tree, and at the ſame time, 
« both flower and fruit,” But though I 
know you would not value yourſelf upon 
any N wherein theſe very op- 


poſite 
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conſpicuous; yet I muſt remind you at 
the ſame time, that when the file ceaſes to 
poliſh, it muſt neceſſarily weaken. You 
will remember therefore, that there is a 
medium between the immoderate caution 
of that orator, who was three olympiads in 
writing a fingle oration ; and the ex- 
travagant expedition of that poet, whoſe 
funeral pile was compoſed of his own num. 

berleis productions. Adieu. I am, c. 
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T Oronmes. 


I FRO Look back 
upon that: philoſophical week which I 
lately enjoyed at *** as there is no part, 
one paſſes in rational and unreſer ved con- 
verſation. The free communication of 
ſentiments amongſt a ſet of ingenious and 
ſpeculative. friends, ſuch. as thoſe you 
gave me the opportunity of meeting, 
throws the mind into the , moſt advanta- 
geous Exerciſe, and evg the ftrength or 
- weakneſs of its opinions with greater 
S eee 


Tur FY. is not good for nun t be alme, 
is true in more views of our ſpecies than 
one ; and ſociety gives ſtrength to our 
reaſon, _ as well as poliſh to our man- 
ners. The ſoul, when left entirely to her 
own ſolitary conterplations, Is inſenfibly 

drawn 


= 
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drawn by a ſort of conſtitutional bias, 
which generally leads her opinions to the 
fide of her inclinations. Hence it is that 
ſhe contracts thoſe peculiarities of reaſon- 
ing, and little habits of thinking, which 
ſo often cbhfirm her in the moſt fant 
ical errors. But nothing is more lik 
to recover the mind from this falſe bent, 
than: the counter-warmth of i impartial 
debate. Converſation opens our” views, 
and gives out" faculties a more vigorous 
play; it puts us upon turning our notions 
on every ſide, and holds them up to a 
light that diſcohers thoſei tent flaws, 
which would probably have Ein concealed 
in the loot! of unagitated abſtraction. 
Accordingly ne tnay femark, that molt 
of thoſe wild doctrines, which have been 
kt looſe upon the world, have generally 
owed their birth to perſons, whoſe circum- 
ſtances or diſpoſitions have given them 
the fewelt, , opportunities o of cinvaffing 
their reſpedtiye ſyſtems, in the way of 
free and fre debate. H ad [the | au- 
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ere they had given vent to them in pub- 
lick ; the obſervation of Varro had never. 
perhaps, been made, (or never at leaſt 
with ſo much juſtice) that there is no 
« opinion ſo abſurd, but has ſome phi- 
loſopher or other to enn in its lap» 
ay e A cnn ren EC TREE e 


Uron this principle, 1 imagine, it k 
that ſome of the hneſt PA of Rk 


and Tully, 5 it ſhould ſeem, thought truth 
could never be examined with more ad- 
vantage, than amidſt the amicable oppo- 
ſition of well- regulated converſe. It is 
probable, indeed, that ſubjects of ſerious 
and philoſophical. kind were oe fle- 
quently the topicks of Greek and Roman 
converſations, than they are of ours; a 
the circumſtances of the world had not 
yet given occaſion to thoſe prudential 
reaſons Which may now, perhaps, re- 
ſtrain a more free exchange of ſentiments 
amongſt us. There was ſomething, liko- 
wiſe, in the very ſcenes themſelves where 
* uſually aſſembled, that, almoſt un- 

avoidably 
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avoidably turned the ſtream of their con- 
verſations into this uſeful channel. Fheir 
rooms and gardenis were generally adorned, 
you kfiow; with the ſtatues of the greateſt 
maſtets of reaſon that had then appeared 
itz the world; and while Socrates or 
Ariſtotle ſtood in their view, it is no 
wonder their diſcourſe fell upon thoſe 
| ſubjects, which ſuch animating repreſenta- 
tions, would naturally ſuggeſt, It 1s pro- 
bable, therefore, that many of thoſe an- 
tient pieces which are drawn- up in the 
dialogue manner, were no imaginary 
converſations invented by theit authots ; 
but faithful ' tranſcripts from real life. 
And it is this circumſtance; perhaps, as 
much as any other, which contributes to 
give them that remarkable advantage over 
the generality of modern compoſitions, 
which have been formed upon the ſame 
plan. I am ſure, at leaſt, I could ſcarce 
name more than three or four of this 
kind which have appeared in our language, 
-worthy of notice. My lord Shafteſbury's 
dialogue, entitled The moraliſts; Mr Ad- 
on 5 N ancient Coins; Mr Spence's 


— 
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upon the Odyſſey, together with | thoſe 
of my very ingenious friend Philemon to 
tions in this way, which have hitherto 
come forth among us with advantage. 
Theſe, indeed, are all maſter- pieces of 
the kind, and written in the true ſpirit of 
learning and politeneſs. The converſation 
in each of theſe moſt elegant perform- 
ances is conducted, not in the uſual abſurd 
method of introducing one diſputant to 
be tamely ſilenced by the other; but in 
the more lively dramatick manner, where 
a juſt contraſte of characters is . preſerved 
throughout, and where the ſeveral ſpeak- 

ers ſupport their reſpective - ſentiments 
with n nou of a wells 
e 


Bur of all we converſation-1 pieces, 
whether antient or modern, either of the 
moral or polite kind, I 'know not one 
which is mere clegantly written, than the 
little anonymous dialogue concerning the 
riſe and decline of Eloquence among the 
Romans. r tho' 1 

Vox. . am 
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am ſenſible it has been aſcribed; not 
only to Tacitus and Quinctilian, but even 
to Suetonius. The reaſons, eee 
t nah precarious and inconchufive, 
that one muſt have a very extraordinary 
ſhare of claſſical faith indeed, to receive 
it as the performance of any of | thoſe - 
lebrated writers. It is evidently, howe- 
ever, a compoſition of that period 
in which they flouriſhed ; and, if 1 
were diſpoſed to indulge a conjecture, I 
ſhould be inclined to give it to the younger 
Pliny. It exactly coincides with his age; 
it is addreſſed to one of his particular 
friends and correſpondents; it is marked 
with ſome ſimilar expreſſions and ſenti- 
ments. But, as arguments of this kind 
are always more impoſing than ſolid, I 
recommend it to you as a piece, concern- 
ing the author of which, nothing ſatisfac- | 
| tory can be collected. This I may one 
5 day or other, perhaps, attempt to prove 
in form, as I have amuſed myſelf with 
giving it an Eogliſh dreſs, 2 the mean 
time 
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time I have encloſed my tranſlation in this 
packet; not only with a view to your 
ſentiments, but in return to your favour. 
I was perſuaded I could not make you a 
better acknowledgment for the pleaſure of 

that converſation which I lately partici- 
pated through your means, than by intro- 
ducing you to one, which (if my copy is 
not extremely injurious to its original) I 
am ſure you cannot attend to, without 
one np CRP . 
1 n_ GKS. 
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ou have frequently, 93 re- 
| & quired me to aſſign a reaſon whence 
| Ito has happened, that the. . Orator- 
ical character, which ſpread ſuch a glo- 
rious luſtre upon former ages, is now fo 
totally extinct amongſt us, as ſcarce to 
preſerve even its name. It is the an- 
tients alone, you obſerved, whom we di- 
ſtinguiſn with that appellation ; while 
the Eloquent of the preſent times are 
ſtyled only pleaders, patrons, advocates, 
or any thing, in ſhort, but orators. 
HaRrDrLy, I believe, ſhould I have 
attempted a ſolution of your difficulty, 
or ventured upon the examination of a 
: « Ie is neceſſary. to inform thoſe readers of the 
following dialogue, who may be diſpoſed to com- 


pare it with the original, that the edition of Heu- 


mannus, printed at Gottingen, 1719, has been 
generally followed. | 


queſtion, 
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queſtion, wherein the genius of the mo- 
derns, if they cannot, or their judgment, 
if they will not riſe: to the ſame heights, 
muſt neceſſarily be given up; had I no- 
thing of greater authority to offer upon 
the ſubject, than my own particular ſen- 0 
timents. But having been preſent, in 
the very racks part of my life, at a con- 
eloquence, - conſidering the age in which 
they lived, who diſcuſſed: this very point; 
my memory, and not my judgment, will 
be concerned, whilſt I endeavour, in 
their own ſtyle and manner, and accord- 
ing to the regular courſe of their debate, 
to lay before you the ſeveral reaſonings of 


thoſe celebrated geniuſes. Each of them, 


indeed, agreeably to the peculiar turn and 
character of the ſpeaker, alledging differ- 


ent, tho probable, cauſes of the fame * 


fact; but all of them ſupporting their 
reſpective ſentiments with ingenuity and 


good ſenſe. Nor were the orators of the 
preſent age without an advocate in this 
debate: for one of the company took the 


R3 oppoſite 
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with much ſeverity and contempt, _ 
en in W * n nee 


Maeve Ae . lee er 
two diſtinguiſed geniuſes of our Forum, 
made a viſit to Matetnus the day after he 
had publickly recited his tragedy of Cato: 
a plete, which gave, it ſeems, great of- 
fence to thoſe-in power, and was much 
canvaſſed in all cowerſations. Maternus, 
indeed, ſeemed throughout that whole 
performance, to have conſidered only 
what was ſuitable to the character of his 
hero, without paying a proper regard 
to thoſe prudential reſtraints, which were 
Y neceſſary for his own ſecurity. I was at 
that time a warm admirer and conſtant 
follower of thoſe great men; inſomuch, 
that I not only attended them when they 
were engaged in the courts of judicature; 
but, from my fond attachment to the arts 
of eloquence, and with a certain arden- 
cy peculiar to youth, ; 4 joined in all. 
their parties, and was preſent at their 
gel private con verſation s. Their great 


abilities, 
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abilities, 2 could not ſecure them 
n had by no means an eaſy elocu- 
tion; whilſt Aper, they pretended, owed 
his reputation as an orator, more to na- 
ture than to art. It is certain, neverthe- 
leſs, that their objections were without 
foundation. The ſpeeches of the former 
were always delivered with ſufficient flu- 
ency; and his expreſſion was clear, tho 
conciſe: as the latter had, moſt undoubt- 
edly, a general tincture of literature. The 
truth is, one could not ſo properly ſay, he 
was without, as above the aſſiſtance of 
learning, He imagined, perhaps, the 
powers and application of his genius 
would be ſo much the more admired, as 
it ſhould not appear to derive any of its 
luſtre from the acquired arts. | 


Ws found Maternus, when we entered 
his apartment, with -the tragedy in his 
hand which he had recited the day before. 
Are you then (ſaid Secundus, addrefling 
himſelf to him) fo little diſcouraged with 

ng nn inſinuations of theſe ill-na- 
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tured cenſurers, as ſtill to cheriſh this ob+ 
noxiaus tragedy of yours Ot, perhaps, 
you are reviſing it; in order to expunge 
the exceptionable paſſages ; and purpoſe 
to ſend your Cato into the world, I will 
not ſay with ſuperior charms, but, at 
leaſt, with greater ſecurity than in its 
original form. You may peruſe it (re- 
turned he) if you pleaſe ; you will find it 
remains juſt in the ſame ſituation as when 
you heard it read. I intend, however, 
that Thyeſtes ſhall ſupply the defects of 
Cato ; for I am meditating a tragedy up- 
on that ſubject, and have already, indeed, 
formed the plan. I am haſtening, there- 
fore, the publication of this play in my 
hand, that I may apply myſelf entirely to 
my new deſign. Are you then, in good 
earneſt (replied Aper) ſo. enamoured of 
dramatick poetry, as to renounce the bu- 
ſineſs of oratory in order to conſecrate your 
whole leiſure to Medea I think it 
was before and now, it ſeems, to Thy- 
eſtes? When the cauſes of ſo many 
worthy friends, the intereſts of ſo many 
powerful communities, demand you in 


[ 
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the Forum : a taſk more than ſufficient to 
employ your attention, tho' neither Cato 
nor Domitius had any ſhare of it ; tho' 
you were not continually turning from 


one dramatick performance to another, 


and adding the tales of Greece to the hi 
tory of Rome. F 


© T 510vL p be concerned, anſwered Ma- 
ternus, at the ſeverity of your rebuke, 
if the frequency of our debates upon this 
ſubject, had not rendered it ſomewhat 
familiar to me. But how (added he, 
| ſmiling) can you accuſe me of deſerting 
the buſineſs of my profeſſion, when I 
am every day engaged in defending poetry 
againſt your accuſations ? And Iam glad 
(continued he, looking towards Secun- 
dus) that we have now an opportunity of 
diſcuſſing this point before ſo competent a 
judge. His decifion will either determine 
me to renounce all pretenſions to poetry 
for the future, or (which I rather hope) 
will be a ſanction for my quitting that 
confined ſpecies of oratory, in which, me- 
nes "ave ſufficiently laboared, and 


authorize 


» 
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authorize che devoting myſelf to the 
more A 29 Feel e of the 
Muſes, 
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before Aper takes exception | to his judge, 
to ſay, what all honeſt ones uſually do in 
the ſame circumſtances, that I deſire to be 
excuſed from fitting in judgment upon a 
cauſe, wherein I muſt acknowledge my- 
ſelf biafſed in favour of a party concerned: 
All the world is ſenſible of that ſtrict 
friendſhip which has long ſubſiſted be- 
' WEEN me and that excellent man, as well 
as great poet, Salcius Baſſus. To which 
let me add, if the Mules are to be arraign- 
ed, 1 know of none who can Ah. more 


ſus (returned Apet) or any other man, who 
not having t talents for the bar, Chooſes to 


eſtabliſh a tation of the podtical kind. 
Nor (hall Sn Maternus (for I am wil- 
ling to join iſſue with him before you) to 
crane — 1 A by e others 1 into 
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his patty. My accuſation is levelled ſingly 
againſt him; who, formed as he is by na- 
ture with; a moſt. maſculine and truelx 
oratarical genius, chooſes to ſuffer ſo noble 
a faculty to lie waſte and uncultivated. I 
muſt remind him, however, that by the 
exerciſe of this commanding talent, he 
might at ance both acquire and ſupport 
the moſt important friendſhips, and have 
the glory to ſee whole provinces and na- 
tions rank themſelves under his patronage; - 
a talent, of all others, the moſt advan- 
tageous, whether conſidered with reſpect 
to intereſt, ot to honours; a talent, in 
ſhort, that affords the moſt illuſtrious 
means of propagating a reputation, not 
only within our own walls, but through- 
out the whole compaſs of the Roman 
empire, and indeed 0 e malt . 
nations of the e 97 1 


Is airy n to be W governing 
motive of every action and every deſign 
of our lives; can we poſſibly be employ- 
ed to better purpoſe, than in the exerciſe 
pl an art, which enables a man, upon all 
occaſions, 
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occaſions, to ſupport the intereſt of his 
friend, to. protect the rights of the 
ſtranger, to defend the cauſe of the injur- 
ed ? that not only renders him the terror 
of his open and ſecret adverſaries,” but 
ſecures him, as it were, FOR . m 
u ſi GER > ten 


* " 


i particular akefatnefs, bed of | 
_ this: profeſſion, is evidently manifeſted in 
the opportunities it ſupplies of ſerving 
others, tho*-we ſhould have no occaſion to 
exert it'in our own behalf: but ſhouldwe, 
upon any occurrence, be ourſelves attack- 

ed; the ſword and buckler is not a more 

powerful defence in the day of battle, 

than oratory in the dangerous ſeaſon of 
publick arraignment. What had Mar- 
cellus lately to oppoſe to the united reſent- 
ment of the whole ſenate, but his elo- 
quence ? Yet, ſupported by that formi- 
dable auxiliary, he ſtood. firm and un- 
moved, amidſt all the aſſaults of the art- 
ful Helvidius; who, notwithſtanding he 
was a man of ſenſe and elocution, was 
totally i ec in the management of this 
ſort 


* — 
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fort of conteſts. But I need not infiſt far- 
ther on this head; well perſuaded as 1 
am, that Maternus will not controvert ſo 
clear a truth. Rather let me obſerve, the 

pleaſure which attends the exerciſe of the 
perſuaſive arts: a pleaſure, which does 
not ariſe only once, perhaps, in a whole 
life; but flows in a perpetual ſeries of 
gratifications. What can be more agree 
able to a liberal and ingenuous mind, 
formed with a reliſh of rational enjoy- 
ments, than to ſee one's levee crouded 
with a concourſe of the moſt illuſtrious 
perſonages? not as followers of your in- 
tereſt, or your power; not becauſe you 
are rich and deſtitute of heirs; but ſingly 
in conſideration of your ſuperior quali fica- 
tions. It is not unuſual upon theſe occa- 
fions, to obſerve the wealthy, the power- 

ful, and the childleſs, addreſſing them 

ſelves to a young man (and probably no 
rich one) in favour of themſelves or their 
Friends. Tell me now, has authority or 
- . wealth a charm, equal to the ſatisfaction 
of thus beholding perſons of the higheſt 
We N 


3 ful 
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ful by their credit, an the full enjoyment - 

of every external advantage, courting your 
more valuable than all their poſſeſſions? 
Repreſent to yourſelf the - honourable 
croud of clients conducting the orator 
from his houſe, and attending him in his 
return: think of the glorious appearance 
he makes in publick, the diſtinguiſhing 
reſpect that is paid to him in the courts of 
judicature, the exultation of heart when 
dene up before a full audience, . huſhed 
in ſolemn filence and fixed attention, preſ- 
ſing round the admired ſpeaker, and re- 
ceiving every paſſion he deems proper to 
raiſe! Vet theſe are but the ordinary 
joys of eloquence, and viſible to every 
common obſerver. There are others, and 
thoſe far ſuperior, of a more concealed and 
delicate kind, and of which the orator 
himſelf can alone be ſenſible! Does he 
pleaſure in 9 
1 5 , An 
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and equal. If, on the other hand, he 
riſes in a new and unexpected debate, the 
previous ſolicitude which he feels upon 
ſuch occaſions, recommends and im- 
proves the pleaſure of his fucceſs ; as in- 
_ deed the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction of this 
kind is, when he boldly hazards the un- 
pteineditated ſpeech. For it is in the 
productions of genius, as in the fruits 
of the earth; thoſe which ariſe ſponta- 
neouſly, are ever the moſt agreeable, If 1 
may venture to mention myſelf, I muſt 
acknowledge, that neither the ſatisfaction 
I received when I was firſt inveſted with 
the laticlave, nor even when I entered up- 
on the ſeveral high poſts in the ſtate; 
tho' the pleaſure was heightened to me, 
not only as thoſe honours were new to my 
family, but as I was born in a city by no 
means favourable to my pretenſions tm 


The warmtranſports, I ſay,” Which I fele 


at thoſe times, were far inferior to the joy 
which has glowed in my breaſt,” when 1 
have faccefefully exerted my humble ta- 
lents in defetive of thoſe cauſes and clients 
r do my care. Jo fay truth, 1 


imagined 
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imagined myſelf, at ſuch ſeaſons, to 
be raiſed above the higheſt dignities, and 
in the poſſeſſion of ſomething far more 
valuable, than either the favour of the 
great, or the ee, the aer 


Or all . arts or 3 gn is 
| not one, which crowns its votaries with a + 
| reputation in any degree. comparable. to 
that of eloquence. It is not only thoſe of 
a more exalted rank in the ſtate, who are 
vwitneſſes of the grator's fame; it is extend- 
ed to the obſervation even of our very 


youth, of any hopes or merit. Whoſe 
example, for inſtance, do parents more 
frequently recommend to their ſons ? Or 
whoare more the gaze and admiration of 
the people in general ? Whilſt every 
ſtranger that arrives, is curious of ſeeing 
the man, of whoſe character he has heard 
ſuch honourable; report. I will venture 
to affirm, that Marcellus, hom J juſt 
now mentioned, and. Vibius (or I chooſe 
to produce my inſtances from modern 
. We than from thoſe more re- 
oth mote) 


— 
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mote are as well known in the moſt diſ- 
tant corners of the empire, as they are at 
Capua or Vercellæ, the places, it is aid, 
of their reſpective nativity :. an honour, 
for which they are by no means indebted 
to their immenſe riches. On the con- 
trary, their wealth may juſtly, it ſhould 
ſeem, be aſcribed to their eloquence. Every 


age, indeed, can produce perſons of genius, 
who by means of this powerful talent, 
have raiſed themſelyes to the moſt exalted 
ſtation. But the inſtances I juſt now 
mentioned, are not drawn from diſtant 
times: they fall within the obſervation 
of our - own eyes. Now the more ob- 
ſcure the original extraction of thoſe il- 
luſtrious perſons was, the more hum- 
ble the patrimony to which they were 
born; ſo much ſtronger proof they afford 
of the great advantage of the oratorical 
arts. Accordingly, without the recom- 
mendation of family or fortune; without 
any thing very extraordinary in their vir- 
tues (and one of them rather contemp- 
tible in his addreſs) they have for many 
Vor. II. 8 years 
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years maintained the” higheſt credit and 
authority among their fellow citizens. 
Thus, from being chiefs in the forum, 
where they preſerved their diſtinguiſhed 
eminence as long as they thought proper; 
they have paſſed on to the enjoyment of 
the ſame high rank in Veſpaſian's favour, 
whoſe eſteem for them ſeems to be mixed 
even with a degree of reverence : as in- 
_ deed they both ſupport and conduct the 
whole weight of his adminiſtration. That 
excellent and venerable Prince (whoſe ſin- 
gular character it is, that he can endure 
to hear truth) well, knows that the reſt 
of his favourites are diſtinguiſhed only as 
they are the objects of his munificence; 
the ſupplies of which he can eaſily raiſe, 
and with the fame facility confer on others. 
WheteasCriſpus and Marcellus recommen- 
ded themſelves to his notice, by advantages 
which no earthly potentate either did, or 
could, "beſtow. The truth of it is, in- 
ſeriptions, and ſtatues, and enfigns of dig- 
nity could claim but the loweſt rank, a- 
midi their more illuſtrious diſtinctions. 
Wh Not 
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Not that they are unpoſſeſſed of honouis 
of this kind, any more than they are def- 
titute of wealth or power: advantages, 
much oftener affectedly nenen chan 
an ae bee "20% 10 URI : 
| Sycn, my 3 are the » das 
and ſuch the rewards. of an early applis 
cation to the buſineſs of the forum, and 
the arts of oratory |: But poetry, to which 
| Maternus wiſhes to devote his days, (for it 
was that which gave -riſe to our debate) 
confers neither: dignity to her followers in 
particular, nor advantage ta ſociety in ge- 
neral. The whole amount of her preten- 
ſions is nothing more than the tranſient 
pleaſure of a vain and fruitleſs applauſe, 
Perhaps what I have already faid, and 
am going to add, may not be very agree- 
able to my friend Maternus: however, 1 
will venture to aſk him, what avails the 
eloquence of his Jaſon or. Agamemnon ? 
What mortal does it either defend or 
oblige? Who is it that courts the pa- 
tronage, or joins the train, of Baſſus, that - 
ingenious (or if you think the term more 

8 2 honour- 
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honourable, that illuſtrious poet ? Emi- 
nent as he may be, if his friend, his re- 
lation, or himſelf was involved in any li- 
tigated tranſactions, he would be under 
the neceſſity of having recourſe to Secun- 
dus, or perhaps to you, my friend. But 
by no means, however, as you are a po- 
et, and in order to ſollicit you to beſtow 
ſome verſes upon him: For verſes he can 
compoſe himſelf, fair, it ſeems, and goodly. 
Vet after all, when he has, at the coſt 
of much time, and many a laboured lu- 


cubration, ſpun out a ſingle canto, he is 


| obliged to traverſe the whole town in or- 

der to collect an audience. Nor can he 

procure even this compliment, light as 
it is, without actually purchaſing it: for 
the hiring a room, erecting a ſtage and 
diſperſing his tickets, are articles which 
muſt neceſſarily be attended with ſome 
expence. And let us ſuppoſe that his 
poem 18 approved: the whole admiration 
is over in a day or two, like that of a fine 
flower which dies away without producing 
any fruit. In a word, it ſecures to him, 


2 Maternus. 


neither 


1 
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neither friend nor patron, nor confers even 
the moſt inconſiderable favour upon any 
ſingle creature. The whole amount of 


his humble gains, is the fleeting pleaſure 


of a clamorous applauſe ! We looked 
upon it, lately, as an uncommon inſtance 
of generoſity in Veſpaſian, that he pre- 
ſented Baſſus with fifty thouſand Seſter- 
ces *, Honourable, I grant, it is, to 
poſſeſ a genius which merits the impe- 
rial bounty : but how much more glo- 
rious (if a man's circumſtances will admit 
of it) to exhibit in one's own perſon an 
example of munificence and liberality ? 
Let it be remembered likewiſe, that if 
you would ſucceed” in your poetical la- 
bours, and produce any thing of real worth 
in that art, you muſt retire, as the 2 
expreſs themſelves, 


To filent grottoes and 1 d groves. 
That is, you muſt renounce the conver- 
ſation of your friends, and every civil duty 


of life, to be concealed in s and un- 
profitable ſolitude. | 


d About 400l. of our 1 If 
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Tf we conſider the votaries of this idle 
art with reſpect to fame, that ſingle re- 
compence which they pretend to derive, 
or indeed to ſeek, from their ſtudies ; we 
ſhall find, they do not by any means enjoy 
an equal proportion of it with the ſons of 
Oratory. For even the beſt poets fall 
within the notice of but a very ſmall pro- 
portion of mankind; whilſt indifferent 
ones are univerſally diſregarded. Tell 
me, Maternus, did ever the reputation of 
the moſt approved rehearſal of the poetical 
kind, reach the cognizance even of half 
the Town; much leſs extend itſelf to di- 
ſtant provinces ? Did ever any foreigner, 
upon his arrival here, enquire after Baſſus? 
Or if he did, it was merely as he would 
after a picture or a ſtatue ; juſt to look up- 
on him and paſs on. I would in no ſort 
be underſtood as diſcouraging the purſuit 


of poetry in thoſe who have no talents for 
oratory; if happily they can, by that 
means, amuſe their leiſure and eſtabliſh a 
juſt charafter. I look upon every ſpecies 
ot eloquence as venerable and ſacred ; and 
535 = as preter 
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prefer her, in what ever guiſe ſhe may 
think, proper to appear, before any other 
of her fiſter-arts, ; not only, Maternus, 
when ſhe exhibits herſelf in your choſen 
favourite, the ſolemn tragedy, or loſty he- 
roic, but even in the pleaſant lyric, the 
wanton, glegy, the. ſevere iambick, the 
witty epigram, or, in one word, in hat- 
ever other habit ſhe;is pleaſed to aſſume. 
But (J repeat it again) my complaint is 
leyelled ſingly againſt you; who, deſign- 
edi as yu ate by nature for the moſt ex- 
alted rank of eloquence, chooſe to deſert 
my ſation, and deviate- into a lower 
Had you been endued with the 
Ge vigour of Nicoſtratus, and born 
in Greece, Where arts of that ſort are 
eſteemed not unworthy of the moſt re- 
fined characters; as I could not patiently 
have ſuffered that uncommon ſtrength of 
Arm, formed. for the nobler combat, to 
have idly ſpent itſelf in throwing the ja- 
velin, or toſſing the coit: ſo I now call 
you forth from rehearſals and theatres to 
the forum, and buſineſs, and high de- 
* eſpecially ſince you cannot urge the 


84 ſame 
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fame plea for engaging in poetry which is 
now generally alledged, that it is leſs Ha- 
ble to give offence than oratory. For the 
ardency of your genius has already flamed 
forth, and you have incurred the diſplea- 
ſute of our ſuperiors: not, indeed, for the 
ſake of a friend; that would have been 
far leſs dangerous but in ſupport, truly, 
of Cato! Nor can you offer im excuſe, 
either the duty of your profeſſſon, Juſtice 
to your client, or the unguarded heat of 
debate. You fixed, it ſhould ſeem, up- 
on this illuſtrious and popular ſubje&t with 
deliberate deſign, and as a character that 
would give weight and authority to your 
ſentiments,” Vou will reply (I am aware) 
&« it: was: that very circumſtance which 
“gained you ſuch univerſal applauſe, and 
* rendered you the general topick of diſ- 
ee courſe.” Talk no more then, I be- 
ſeech you, of ſecurity and repoſe, whilft 
you thus induſtribuſly raiſe up to yourſelf 
ſo potent an adverſary. - For my ,own 
part, at leaſt, I am contented with engag- 
ing in queſtions of a more modern and 
* private Nature; wherein, if in defence 


of 
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of a friend I am under a neceſſity "of tak 
ing liberties. unacceptable, perhaps, to my 


1 4 


ſu uperiors, the honeſt F my zeal 


will, I traſt, not only be, exe but wp 
plauded, | 


75 „5 


f 7 GA : ; : 
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Aren having divered this with, his 
uſual warmth and  earne nels ; ny 4 am 
prepared (replied Maternus, in a milder | 
tone and with an air of pleaſ: ſantry), t to 
draw up a charge againſt. t the orators ,, DO 
les copious than that of my f friend's ; pane- 
gyrick in their behalf: * ſulpe Qed, in Lin- 
deed, he would turn out 'of 155 rad! in 
order to attack the Poets tho 1m a 
own at the ſame time,” he has ſon xewhat. 
ſoftened the ſeverity al his ſatire, by Her- 
tain congeſlfons he k is pleaſed to wake | in 
their favour... He i is willing, Ir perceive, 
to allow | thoſe, whoſe. genjus does ; not 
point to oratory, to apply themſelves to 
poetry. Nevertheleſs, I do not ſcruple 
to acknowledge, that with ſome talents, N 
perhaps, for the forum, I choſe to build 
my reputation on dratnatick poetry, The 
firſt Senn I made for this purpoſe, 

was 
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was by expoſing the agerous power of 
Vatinitts + a wer Which even Nero 
himſelf diſapproved, and which chat! in- 
famous favourite abuſed, to the Profana- 
tion of the ſacred Muſes. And I am per- 
nee if I enjoy any ſhare of fame, it 

to poetry rather than to oratory that I 
40 indebted for the acquiſition. It is my 
fixed purpoſe, therefare, entirely i to with- 
draw myſelf from the fatigue of the bar, 


tam 555 no means. ambitious of that iplen- 


did concourſe of clients, which A per has 


repreſented ; in ſuch, pompqus colours, any 
more than I am of thaſe, ſeulptored 


Knots" Which be mentioned ; tho 


1 muſt coufeſs, they hay made 
heir vay. into my Emily,” * notwith. 
Rznaing mi "inclinations to the « contrary. 


Nasen 1 now "At leaſt, a a ſuter guard 


tam eloguence; and. I am in no appre- 
lane, Fat 1 hall ever have occaſion 
ts, open. my lips i in the ſenate, unleſs, 
ha in defence'of a friend. TROP 


48 \ 


3 . e groves and. ſolitude, the 
objedts c of Aper's invective, afford me, I 
will ova to Hing, the moſt exquiſite yu 


ur tisfaction. 
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tisfaction. Accordingly, I eſteem it one 
of the great privileges of poetry, that it 
is not carried on in the noiſe and tumult 
of the world, amidſt the painful impot- 
tunity of anxious ſuitors, and the afidGing 
tears of diſtreſſed criminals. On tha con ' 
trary, a mind enamoured of the Muſes, 
retires into ſcenes of innocence and repoſe 
and enjoys the ſacred haumts of ſilence and 
contemplation. Here genũùine eloquenoe 
received her birth, and here ſhe: fixed her 
ſacred and ſequeſtered habitation,” *Þwas 
here, in decent and becoming garb, ſhe 
recommended herſelf to the early notice 
of 'mortak, inſpiring the breaſts of the 
blameleſs and the goed: bere firſt the 
voice divine of oracles was heard. But 35 
of modern growth, offspring of lucre and 
contention, was born in evil days, and em- 
ployed (as Aper very juſtly expreſſed 10 
inſtead of weapon: Whilſt happier times, 
or, in the language of the mules, the 
golden age, free alike from orators and 
from crimes, abounded with inſpired poets, 
who exerted their noble talents, not in 
5 defending the guilty, but in celebrating 
| the 
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the good. Accordingly no character was 
ever more eminently diſtinguiſhed or more 
auguſtiy honoured: firſt by the gods 
themſelves, to whom the poets were ſup- 
poſed to ſerve as miniſters at their feaſts, 
and meſſengers of their high beheſts; and 
aſterwards by that ſacred offspring of the 
gods, the firſt venerable race of legiſla- 
tors. In that glorious liſt we read the 
names, not of orators indeed, but of Or- 
pheus, and Linus, or, if we are inclined 
to trace the illuſtrious roll ill 5 even 
dae himſelf f ba 6 
311011 69 Ji 6 
| Bur theſe; perhaps, will be, treated 
by; Aper as heroes of Romance. He can- 
not however deny, that Homer has re- 
ceived aß ſignal honours from, poſterity, 
as Demoſthenes; or that the fame of So- 
2 or Euripides is as extenſive, as 
that of Lycias or Hyperides; that 
Ge s merit is leſs univerſally con- 
feſſed than Virgil's; or that not one of 
the compoſitions of Aſinius or Meſſala is 
in ſo much requeſt, as the Medea of 
Ons or the Thyeſtes of Varius. I will 


advance 
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advance even farther, and venture to com- 
pare the unenvied fortune and happy ſelf - 
converſe of the poet, with the anxious and 
buſy life of the orator; notwithſtanding 
the hazardous contentions of the latter, 
may poſſibly raiſe him even to the con- 
ſular dignity. Far more deſireable, in my 
eſtimation, was the calm retreat of Vir- 
gil: where yet. he lived not unhonoured 
by his prince, nor unregarded by the 
world. If the truth of either of theſe 
aſſertions ſhould be queſtioned, the let- 
ters of Auguſtus will witneſs the former; 
as the latter is evident from the conduct 
of the whole Roman people, who when 
ſome verſes of that divine poet were re- 
peated in the theatre, where he happened 
to be preſent, roſe up to a man and ſa- 
luted him with the ſame reſpect that they 
would have paid to Auguſtus himſelf. 
But to mention our own times: I would 
aſk whether Secundus Pomponius is any 
thing inferior either in dignity of life, or 
ſolidity of reputation, to Afer Nomitins? 
As to Criſpus or Marcellus, to whom 
Aper refers me for an animating example, 
what 


% 
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what is there in their preſent exalted for- 
tunes teally deſireable ? Is it that they paſs 
their whole lives either in being alarmed 
for themſelyes, or in ſtriking terror into 
others? Is it that they are daily under a 
neceſſity of courting the very men they 
hate? that Holding their dignities by un- 
manly adulation, their maſters never think 
them ſuffieiently flaves, nor the people 
ſufficiently free? And after all, what is 
this their ſo much envied power? Nothing 
more, in truth, than what many a paltry 
freedman has frequently enjoyed. But 
—* Mx let the lovely Muſes lead (as 
« Virgil ſings) to ſilent groves and hea- 
_ © venly- haunted ſtreams, remote from bu- 
* ſineſs and from care; and ſtill ſuperior 
ce to the painful neceſſity of acting in 
e wretched-oppoſition-to my better heart. 
Nor let me more, with anxious ſteps 
te and dangerous, purſue pale Fame amidſt 
e the noiſy forum! May never clamor- 
« ous ſuitors, nor panting freed- man 
_ &  withofficious haſte, awake my peaceful 
_ « {lumbers ! Uncertain of futurity, and 
15 N unconcerned, ne er may I bribe 
& 2 ; the 


2 
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the favour of the great, by nich be⸗ 
« queſts to avarice inſatiate; nor, accu- 
4 mulation vain! amaſs more wealth tha 
I May transfer as inclination 
ce whenever ſhall arrive my life's laſt fa- 
« tal period: And then, not in horrid 
« guiſe of mournful pomp, but crowned 
« with chaplets gay, may I be entombed; 
« nor let a friend, with unavailing zeal, 
e ſollicit the uſeleſs tribute of oe] 
«© mous memorials” | 


 MaATzRnvus had dates finiſhed theſe 
words, which he uttered with greatemo- 
tion, and with an air of inſpiration, when 
Meſſalla entered the room; who, ob- 

ſerving much attention in our counte- 
nances, and imagining the converſation 
turned upon ſomething of more than ordi- 

nary import; Perhaps, ſaid he, you are 
engaged in a conſultation, and' I Au I 
am guilty of an unſeaſonable eee geen 
By no means, anſwered * Secundus; 

the contrary, I wiſh you. had given — 
yout company ſooner ; for, I am per ſuad- 
ed you would have been extremely enter- 
tained. Our friend Aper has, with great 


eloquence, 
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eloquence, been exhorting Maternus, to 
turn the whole ſtrength of his genius and 
his ſtudies to the buſineſs of the forum: 
while Maternus, on the other hand, a- 
greeably to the character of one who 
Was pleading the cauſe of the Muſes, has 
defended his favourite art with a boldneſs 
and elevation of ſtyle more > ſuitable to a 
poet than an orator. | 


IT would have afforded me infnite 
i replied Meſſalla, to have been 
preſent at a debate of this kind. And 1 
cannot but expreſs my ſatisfaction, in find- 
ing the moſt eminent orators of our times, 
not confining their geniuſes to points re- 

lating to their profeſſion; but canvaſſing 


ſuch other topicks in their converſation, 


as give a very advantageous exerciſe to 
their faculties, at the ſame time that it 
furniſhes an entertainment, of the moſt 
inſtructive kind, not only to themſelves, 
but to thoſe who have the privilege of 


55 being joined in their party. And believe 


me, Secundus, the world received with 


8 195 mcd approbation your hiſtory of Julius 


as an earneſt that you intend 
| to 
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to publiſh more pieces of the ſame nature, 
On the other fide (continued he, with an 
air of irony) it is obſerved, with equal ſa- 
tisfaction, that Aper has not yet bidadieu 
to the queſtions of the ſchools, but em- 
ploys his leiſare rather after the example 
of the modern rhetoricians, n of me 
ancient orators. 580 ä 


* 1 3 
— 


= PERCEIVE, mel Aper, that yow 
continue to treat the moderns with . your . 
uſual deriſion and contempt ; while the 
antients alone are in full poſſeſſion of your 
efteem, It is a maxim, indeed, I have 
— ————— — 
me to fay, with much injuſtice to your- 
ſelf and to your brother) that there is no 


ſuch thing in the preſent age as an orator. . 


This you are the leſs ſcrupulous to main- 
tain, as you imagine it cannot de imput- 
ed to a ſpirit of enyy; ſince you are wil- 
ling, at the fame time, to eclude your- 
ſelf from a deren e body 
elſe W r 
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\ T rAvE hitherto, replied Meſſalla, found 
no reaſon to change my opinion: and I 
am perſuaded, that even you yourſelf,. 
: Aper, (what ever you may ſometimes 
affect to the contrary) as well as my other 
two friends here, join with me in the 
ſame ſentiments. I ſhould, indeed, be 
glad, if any of you would diſcuſs this 

matter, and account for ſo remarkable a 
diſparity which have often endeavour- 
ed in my own thoughts. And what to 
ſome appears a ſatisfactory ſolution of this 
phænomenon, to me, I confeſs, height- 
ens the difficulty: for I find thevery fame 
difference prevails among the Grecian ora- 
tors; and that the prieſt Nicetes; together 

with others of the Epheſian and Mityle- 
nean ſchools, who humbly content them- 
ſelves with raifing the acclamations of 
their taſteleſs auditors ; deviate much 
farther from Aſchines or Demoſthenes, 
-than you, 1 . _ Tully or R- 
inis. 

Taz queſtion, you have 2 faid 
Secundus, is a very important one, and 
Well worthy of conſideration. But Who 

"0 
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J o capable of doing juſtice to it as yourſelf? 


who, beſides the advantages of a fine 
genius and great literature, have given, it 
ſeems, particular atttention to this enqui- 


ry. I am very willing, anſwered Meſſal- 
la, to lay befote you my thoughts upon 


the ſubject, provided you will aſſiſt me 
with yours as I go along. I will engage 
for two of us, replied Maternus: Secun- 


dus and myſelf will ſpeak to ſuch points 


as you ſhall, I do not ſay omit, but think 
proper to leave to us. As for Aper, you 
juſt now informed us, it is uſual With him 
to diſſent from you in this article: and, 


indeed, I ſee he is already preparing to 


oppoſe us, and will not look with indif- 
ſence upon this qur aſſociation in ſupport 
of the antients. 


Unpopzrzpl E, -returned .2 Aper, I 
ſhall not tamely ſuffer the moderns to be 


condemned, unheard and undefended. | 


ut firſt let me aſk, whom it is you call 
antients ? What age of orators do you 


diſtinguiſh by that deſignation? The 
word always ſuggeſts to me a Neſtor, or 


an Ulyffes ; men who lived above a thou- 
land years ſince : whereas you ſcem to 


b T 2 K apply 


- 
* 
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apply it to Demoſthenes and Hyperides, 
who, it is agreed, flouriſhed ſo late. as 
the times of Philip and Alexander, and, 
indeed, ſurvived them. It appears from 
Hence, that there is not much above four 
hundred years diſtance between our age 
and that of Demoſthenes: a portion of 
time, which, conſidered . with reſpect to 
human duration, appears, I acktowledge, 
extremely long; but, if compated with 
that immenſe æra which the philoſophers 
talk of, is exceedingly contrafted, and 
ſeems almoſt but of yeſterday. For if i 
De true, what Cicero obſerves in his treatiſe 
inſcribed to Hertenſias, that the great 
and genuine year, is that period in which 
the beavenly bodies return to the farms 
poſition, wherein they were placed when 
they firſt began their reſpective otbits ; - 
and this revolution contains 12,954 of our 
ſolar years; then Demoſthenes, this an- 
niet Demoſthenes of yours, lived In the 
ume year, or father 1 might ſay, in the 
Ame month with ' ourſelves. But to 
mention the Roman orators : I preſume, 
= or + N Menenius Agrip- 


=" 
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pa (who may with ſome propriety, indeed, 
be called an antient) fo the men of elo- 
quence among the moderns. It is Cicero, 
then, I ſuppoſe, together with Coclius, 
Cæſar, and Calvus, Brutus, Aſinius, and 
Meſſalla, to whom you give this honour- 
abte precedency : yet I am at a loſs to 
affign a reaſon, why theſe ſhonld be 

deemed antients rather than moderns. To 
inſtanee in Cicero : he was killed, as his 
freedman Tiro informs us, on the 26th 
of December, in the conſulſhip of Hirtius 
and Panfa, in which year A and 
Pedius ſucceeded them in that dignity. 
Now, if we take fifty-ſix years for the 
reign of Auguſtus, and add twenty-three 
for that of Tiberius, about four for that 
of Quius, fourteen a- piece for Claudius and 
Nero, one for Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
together with the fix that our preſent ex- 
rellent * prince has enjoyed the em pire, 
e Wee Wap 
reign.; but he evidently miſtakes the time: in mich 
the ſcene of it is laid, for that in which it was come 
poſed. It is upon arguments not better founded, 
that the critics have giten Tacitus and QuinKtilian 


he hond of this elegant performance. 
* Vide Fabric Bib. Lat. V. I. 559. 


13 we 
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we ſhall have. about one hundred and 
twenty years from the death of Cicero 
to theſe times: a period, to which it it 
Is not impoſſible that a man's life n may EX 
| tend. 1 remember, when I was in Bri- 
tain, to have met with an old ſoldier, 
who, aſſured me, he had ſerved in the 
army which oppoſed Czlar's deſcent upon 
that iſland. If we ſuppoſe | this perſon, 
by being taken priſoner, or by any other 
means, to have been brought to Rome, 
he might have. heard Czfar and Cicero, 
and likewiſe any of our contemporaries. 
 F appeal to yourſelves, whether at the 
Jaſt-p publick donative, chere were not ſe⸗ 
veral of the populace who acknowled ged 
they had received the ſame bounty, more 
than once, from the hands of Auguſtus? - 
It is evident, therefore, 75 that theſe peo- 
ple might have been preſent at the plead- | 
ings both of Corvinus and Afinius : for 
Corvinus was alive in. the middle of the 
| reign of Auguſtus, and Aſinius towards 
che latter end. Sprely, then, you will | 
2 1 5 and cal one orator an 
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antient, and another a modern, when the 
very ſame perſon might be. an auditor of 
both; and thus, as it were, render them 
W aha 


"Bin concluſion 1 mean to draw from 
this obſervation is, that whatever advan- 
tages theſe orators might derive to their 
characters, from the period of time in 
which they flouriſhed ; the ſame will ex- 
tend to us: and, indeed, with much 
more reaſon than to S. Galba, or to C. 
Carbonius. It cannot be denied, that the- 
compoſitions of theſe laſt are very inele- 
gant and unpoliſhed performances; as [ 
could wiſh, that not only your admired 
Calvus and Coelius, but, I will venture to 
add too, even Cicero himſelf (for I ſhall 
deliver my ſentiments with great free- 
dom) had not conſidered them as the pro- 
per models of their imitation, Suffer me 
to premiſe, however, as I go along, that 
eloquence changes .its qualities as it runs 
through different ages. Thus as Grac- 
chus, for inſtance, is much more copious 
and florid than old Cato, ſo Craſſus riſes 
| > WG | into 


_ wile, as the ſpeeches of Tully ate morg 
regular, and marked with ſuperior ele- 
|  gance and ſublimity, than thoſe of the 
two orators laſt mentioned; ſo Corvinus 
is conſiderably more ſmooth and harmo- 
nious in his periods, as well as * 
tect in his language than Tully. 
Hot conſidering,” which of rep is 
moſt eloquent. All J endeavour to 
at t preſent i is, that oratory does not manj- 
feſt itſelf in one uniform figure, but is 
exhibited by the antients under a variety 
Ff different appearances. However, it is 
hh by no means a juſt way of reaſoning, to 
- infer that one thing muſt neceſfarily be 
a Worſe than another, merely becauſe it is 


not the ſame. Vet ſuch is the unac- 
BED countable perverlity of human nature, 


: that whatgyer has antiquity | to boaſt, 18 
5 ſure to be admired ; as every thing novel 
1 78 certainly diſapproved. There are cri- 
5 nicks, I doubt not, to be found, whopre- 
fer even Appius Cœcus to Cato 3 as it 8 
eee e cee ha hi | 
W 
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who objected that his Ryle was ſwelling 
and redundant, and by no means agtes- 
able to the elegant coneiſedeſs of Attick 
eloquence, You have certainly mad the 
letters of Calvus and Brutus to Cicero. 
It appears by thoſe epiſtolary collections, 
that Cicero conſidered Calvus as a dry, | 
unanimated orator, at the ſame time that 
he thought the ſtyle of Brutus negligent 
and unconnected. Theſe, in their turn, 
had their objections, it ſeems, to Cicero: 
Calvus condemned his oratorical compo» 
fitions, for being weak and enervated ; as 
Brutus (to uſe bY own expreſſion), eſteem 
ed them. feeble. and, digointed. It I were: 
to give, my opinion, I ſhould . ſay. ö 
each ſpoke truth of one another. But 
ſhall examine theſe orators eue 
hereafter: my preſent deſign is MEN 
confer them. in a Saen ver. | 


Lage patrrongy. ahi 4 
think, in extending the #ra of the an- 
tients as far as Caſſius Severus. ; | whom. 
they affert, 49. have been the, fink, that, 
ſirugk out fran the plain and ſumple man - 

oy vg ner, 
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| ner, Which till then prevailed. Nowy 1 
affirm that he did ſo, not from any defi- 
ciency in point of genius or learning, but 
from his ſuperior judgment and good 
ſenſe. He ſaw it was neceſſary to ac- 
commodate oratory; as I obſerved before, 
to the different times and taſte of the au- 
dience. Our anceſtors, indeed, might 
be contented (and it was a mark of their 
Ignorance and want of politeneſs that they - 
were ſo) with the immoderate and te- 
dious length of ſpeeches, which was' in 
vogue in thoſe ages; as in truth, to be 
able to harangue for a whole day toge- 
ther was itſelf looked upon, at that illi- 
terate period, as a talent worthy of the 
higheſt admiration. The immeaſurable 
introduction, the circumſtantial detail, 
the endleſs diviſion and ſubdiviſion, the | 
formal argument drawn out into a dull va- 
riety of logical deductions, together with 
a thouſand other impertinencies of the 
ſame taſteleſs ſtamp, which you may 
find laid down among the precepts of 
thoſe drieſt of all writers, Hermagoras and 


E e were then held in -ſupreme- 
honour. 
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Honour: And, to complete all, ifthe Ora- 
tor had juſt dipped into philoſophy, and 
could ſprinkle his harangue with ſome of 
the moſt trite maxims of that ſcience, 
they thundered out his applauſes to the 
ſkies, For thoſe were new and uncom- 
'mon topicks to them ; as indeed very few 
of the orators themſelves, had the leaſt 
acquaintance with the writings either of 
the philoſophers or the rhetoricians. But 
in our more enlightened age, where even 
the loweſt part of an audience have at 
leaſt ſome general notion of literature, elo- 
quence is conſtrained to find out new and 
more florid paths. She is obliged toavoid 
every thing that may fatigue or offend 
the cars of her audience; eſpecially as. ſhe 
muſt now appear before judges, Pee de- 
cide not by law, but by authority; ; 
preſcribe what limits they think proper 9 
the orator's ſpeech; nor calmly wait till 
he is pleaſed to come to the point, but 
call upon him to return, and openly te- 
ſtify their impatience whenever he ſeems 
diſpoſed to wander from the queſtion. 
Wha, 1 beſeech you, would, in our days, 
endure 
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; endure an orator, who ſhould open his 
-harangue- with a tedious apology for the 
1 weakneſs of his conſtitution ? Yet almoſt 
, every oration of Corvinus ſets out in that 
manner. Would any man nom have pa- 
© Ltience to hear out the five long books a- 
gainſt Verres? or thoſe endleſs volumes 
.of pleadings in favour of Tully, or Czci- 
nat The vivacity of our modern judges 
even prevents the ſpeaker ; and they are 
apt to conceive ſome ſort of preju- 
dice againſt all he utters, unleſs he has the 
addreſs to bribe their attention by the 
ſtrength and ſpirit of his arguments, the 
Uvelipeſs of his ſentiments, or the elegance 
and brilliancy of his deſcriptions. The 
very populace have ſome notion of the 
| beauty of language, and ould no more 
reliſn the uncoothneſs of antiquity in a 
modern orator, than they would the ge- 
ſture of old Roſcius or Ambivius in _ 
dern actor. Our young ſtudents too, who 
are forming themſelves to eloquence, and 
N that purpoſe attend the courts of judi- 
cature, expect not merely to, bear, but to 
n home ſo mcthing wortby« of remem- 
| | brance: 
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brance : and it is uſual with them, not 


only to canvaſs among themſelves, but to 
tranſmit to their reſpective provindes, 
whatever ingenious thought or poetical 
ornament the orator has happily employ- 
ed. For even the embelliſhments of poe- 
try are now required; and thoſe too, not 


copied from the heavy and antiquated 


manner of Attius or Pacuvius, hut formed 
in the lively and elegant ſpirit of Os 
Virgil, and Lucan. | Agrecably; theres 
fore, to the ſuperior tate and judgment, 


of the preſent age, our orators appear 5 
with a more poliſhed and graceful aſpect. 


And moſt certainly it eannot he thought 
that their ſpeeches are the leſs efficacious; 
becauſe they ſoothe the ears of the-audi- 
ence with the pleaſing modulation of har, = 
monious periods, Has eloquence loſt hey 
power, becauſe ſhe has improved. hes 
Charms? Are our temples leG durable 
that thoſe of old, becauſe they are. hot 
formed of rude materials, but ſhine out in 


ul the poliſh; abd: ladder of en | 
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St 


To n the olain city * effec 
which many of the antients have upon me, 
zs to diſpoſe me either to laugh or ſleep. 
Not to mention the more ordinary race 
of orators, ſuch as Canutins, Arrius, -or 
Fannius, with ſome others of the ſame dry 
and unaffecting caſt ; even Calvus him- 
felf ſcarce pleaſes me in more than one or 
| two ſhort orations: though he has left 
behind him, if J miſtake not, no leſs 
than one and twenty volumes. And the 
world in general ſeems to join with me in 
the ſame opinion of them: for how few 
are the readers of his invectives againſt 
Fuſcinius, or Druſus? Whereas thoſe 
againſt Vatinius are in every body's hands; 
particulatly the ſecond, which is indeed, 
both in ſentiment and language, a well- 


- written piece. It is evident therefore, 


that he had an idea of juſt compoſition, 
and rather wanted. genius than inclination, 
to reach a more graceful and elevated 
manner. As to the orations of Coelius, 

though they are by no means valu- 
able upon the whole, yet they have their 
9 merit, 
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merit, ſo far as they approach to the ex- 
alted elegance of the preſent times. When- 
ever, indeed, his compoſition is careleſs and 
unconnected, his expreſſion low, and his 
ſentiments groſs ; it is then he is truly an 
antient : and I will venture to affirm, 

there is no one ſo fond of antiquity as to 
.admire him in that part of his character. 


We may allow Cæſar, on account of the 


great affairs in which he was engaged; 
as we may Brutus, in conſideration of his 

-philoſophy, to be leſs eloquent than might 

otherwiſe be expected of ſuch ſuperior 


- geniuſes, The truth is, even their warm 


eſt admirers acknowledge, that as orators 
*they by no means ſhine with the ſame 
luſtre, which diſtinguiſhed every other 
part of their reputation. Cæſar's ſpeech 
in favour of Decius, and that of Brutus 
in behalf of king Dejotarus, with ſome 
others of the ſame coldneſs and languor, 
have ſcarcely, J imagine, met with any 


readers; unleſs, perhaps, among ſich 
who can reliſh theit verſes,” For verſes, 


we know, they writ (and publiſhed too) 
i; will not wy with more ſpirit, but un- 


4 


doubtedly . | 


Ds doubtedly with more ſucceſs, than Cice- 


e . 
i LY p = 77 
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ro; becauſe they had thegood fortune to 
fall into much fewer hands. Aſinius, one 
would gueſs, by his air and manner; to 
have been contemporary with Menenius, 
and Appius; tho' in fact he lived much 
nearer to our times, It is viſible he Was 
a cloſe imitator of Attius and Pacuvius, 
not on in his tragedies, but alſo in his ori- 
tions; ſo remarkably dry and-unpoliſhed 
are all his compoſitions | But the beauty of 
eloquence, like that of the human form, 
conſiſts in the Iinoothneſs, ſtrength, and 
colour of its ſeveral parts. Corvinus 1 
am inclined to ſpare; tho it was his own 
fault that he did not equal the elegant w- 


—— uffcien for chat Pit | 
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cerx; who had the fame conteſt with 
thoſe of his own times, as mine, my 
friends, with you. They, it ſeems, were 
e n 


1 1 
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ferred the eloquence: of his contempora- 
ries: and in truth, he excells the orators 
of his own age in nothing more remark- 
ably, than in the ſolidity of his judgment. 
He was the firſt who ſet a poliſh upon 
oratory ; who ſeemed, to have any notion 
of delicacy of expreſſion, and the art of 
compoſition, Accordingly he attempted 
a more florid ſtyle ; as he now and then 
breaks out into ſome lively flaſhes of wit ; 
particularly in his later performances, 
when much practice and experience (thoſe 
beſt and ſureſt guides) had taught him a 
more improved manner. But his earlier 
compoſitions are not without the blemiſh- 
es of antiquity. He is tedious in his ex- 
ordiums, too circumſtantial in his narra- 
tions, and careleſs in retrenching luxuri- 
ances. He ſeems not eaſily affected, and 
is but rarely fired; as his periods are ſel- 
dom either properly rounded, or happily 
pointed : he has nothing, in fine, you 
would wiſh. to make your own... His 
| ſpeeches, like a rude edifice, have ſtrength 
indeed and permanency ; but are deſti- 
tute of that elegance and ſplendor which 

Vor, II. U are 
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are neceſſiry to render them perfeRly a- 
greeable. The orator, however, in his 
compoſitions, as the man of wealch in his 
buildings, ſhould conſider ornament as 
well as uſe : his ſtructure ſhould be, not 
only ſubſtantial, but ſtriking; and his 
furniture not merely convenient, but rich, 
and ſuch as will bear a cloſe and frequent 
inſpection; z whilſt every thing that has a 
mean and aukward appearance ought to 
be totally baniſhed. Let our orator then, re- 
ject every expreſſion that is obſolete, and 
'grown ruſty, as it were, by age: let him be 
careful not to weaken the force of his ſen- 
timents, by a heavy and inartificial com- 
bination of words, like our dull com- 
pilers of annals : let him avoid all low 
and inſipid raillery; in a word, let him 
vary the ſtructure of his periods, nor end 
1 ee ſentence wich the ſame uniform 


1 WILL not nn the bene of C. 
cero's conceits, nor his affectation of con- 
cluding almoſt every other period with, as 
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it ſhould ſeem, inſtead of pointing them 
with ſome lively and ſpirited turn. I 
mention even theſe with reluctance, 
and paſs over many others of the ſame 
injudicious caſt. It is ſingly, however, in 
little affectations of this kind, that they who 
are pleaſed to ſtyle themſelves ancient ora- 
tors ſeem to admire and imitate him. I ſhall 
content myſelf with deſcribing their cha- 
racters, without mentioning their names: 
but you are ſenſible, there are certain 
pretenders to taſte who prefer Lucilius to 
Horace, and Lucretius to Virgil; who 
hold the eloquence of your favourite Baſ- 
ſus or Nonianus in the utmoſt contempt, 
when compared with that of Siſenna or . 
Varro; in a word, who deſpiſe the pro- 
ductions of our modern rhetoricians, yet 
are in raptures with thoſe of Calvus. 
Theſe curious orators prate in the courts 
of judicature after the manner of the an- 
cients, (as they call it) till they. are de- 
ſarted by the whole audience, and are 
ſcarce ſupportable even to their very cli- 
ents. The truth of it is, that ſoundneſs. 
nes INE of 
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| of eloquence which they ſo much boaſt, 
is. but an. evidence of the natural wealneh 
of their genius, as it is the effect alone of 
tame and cautious art. No phyſician 
would pronounce a man to enjoy a proper 
conſtitution, - whoſe health proceeded en- 
tirely from a ſtudied and abſtemious re- 
gimen. To be only not indiſpoſed, is 
but a ſmall acquiſition ; it is ſpirits, 
vivacity, and vigour that I require : 
whatever comes ſhort of this, is but one 
remove from imbecillity. 

Bx it then, (as with great eaſe it 

may, and in fact ) the glorious 
Aiſtintion of you, my illuſtrious 
friends, to ennoble our age with 
the moſt refined eloquence, It is with 
infinite fatisfaction, Meſſalla, I obſerve, 
that you ſingle out the moſt florid among 
the ancients for your model. And you, 
my other two ingenious friends -, ſo hap- 
pily unite ftrength of — with 
beauty of expreffion ; ſuch a pregnancy of 
3 imagination, ſuch a ſymmetry of ordon- 
nance diſtinguiſh your ſpeeches; ſo copi- 


, Maternus and Secundus. 
ous 
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ous or ſo conciſe is your elocution, as dif- 
ferent occaſions require ; ſuch an inimi- 
table gracefulneſs of ſtyle, and ſuch an 
eaſy flow of wit adorn and dignify your 
compoſitions z in a word, ſo abſqlutely 
. you command the paſſions of your audi- 
ence, and ſo happily temper your own, 
that however the envy and malignity of 
the preſent age may withhold that ap- 
plauſe which is ſo juſtly your due; poſte- 
rity, you may rely upon it, will foeak of 
you in the advantageous terms he you 
well deſerve. 


Wu kx Aper had thus fiſhed: It muſt 
be owned, ſaid Maternus, our friend has 


ſpoken with much force and ſpirit. What 
a torrent of learning and eloquence has he 
poured forth in defence of the:madetns ! - 
and how completely vanquiſhed; the an- 
cients with thoſe very weapons which he 
-borrowed from them! However, (conti- 
nued he, applying himſelf to Meſſalla) 
you muſt not recede from your engagement. 
Noat that we expect you ſhould enter into 
a defence of the antients, or ſuppoſe, 
(however Aper — to compliment) 
U3 that 
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that any ofus can ſtand in competition with 
them. Aper himſelf does not fincerely 
think fo, I dare ſay; but takes the oppo- 
fite ſide in the debate, merely in imita- 
tion of the celebrated manner of antiqui- 
ty. We do not deſire you, therefore, to 
entertain us with a panegyrick upon the 
antients: their well-eſtabliſhed reputation 
places them far above the want of our en- 
comiums. But what we requeſt of you 
is, to account for our having ſo widely 
departed from that noble ſpecies of elo- 
quence which they diſplayed : eſpecially 
fince we are not, according to Aper's cal- 
culation, more than a hundred and e | 
years e * ee 


41 SHALL 8 pied Meſl- 
la, to purſue the plan you have laid down 
to me. =I ſhalt not enter into the 
queſtion with Aper, (tho! indeed he is 
the firſt that ever made it one) whether 
. thoſe who flouriſhed above a century be- 
fore us, can properly be ſtyled antients. 

Tam not diſpoſed to contend about words: 
let them be called antients, or anceſtors, 

| ES 
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or whatever other name he plea ſes, ſo it 
be allowed their oratory was ſuperior to 
ours. I admit too, what he juſt now ad- 
vanced, that there are various kinds of 
eloquence diſcernible in the ſame period; 

much more in different ages. But as 
among the Attick orators, Demoſthenes'is 


placed in the firſt rank, then Æſchines, 


 Hyperides next, and after him Lyſias and 
Lycurgus ; z an æra, which on all hands 
is agreed to have been the prime ſeaſon 
of oratory : ſo amon oft us, Cicero is 
by univerſal conſent preferred to all 
his contemporaries; as after him Calvus, 
Aſinius, Cæſar, Cœlius, and Brutus, are 
juſtly acknowledged to have excelled all 
our preceding or ſubſequent orators. Nor 
is it of any importance to the preſent ar- 
gument, that they differ in manner, ſince 
they agree in kind. The compoſitions 
of Calvus, tis confeſſed, are diſtinguiſhed - 
by their remarkable conciſeneſs; as 
thoſe of Aſinius are by the harmonious 
flow of his language. Brilliancy of ſenti- 
ment is Cæſar's characteriſtick; as poig- 
nancy of wit is that of Cœlius. Solidity 
| U4 recommends 
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recommends the ſpeeches of Brutus ; 
while copiouſneſs, ſtrength, and vehe- 
hemence, are the predominant qualities 
in Cicero. Each of them, however, diſ- 
plays an equal ſoundneſs of eloquence ; 
and one may eaſily diſcover a Weder re- 
ſemblance and kindred likeneſs run 
through their ſeveral works, tho' diverſi- 
fied, indeed, according to their reſpective 
. geniuſes. That they mutually detracted 
from each other, (as it muſt be owned 
there are ſome remaining traces of malig- 
nity in their letters) is not to be imputed 
to them as orators, but as men. No doubt 
_ Calvus, Aſinius, and even Cicero himſelf, 
were liable to be infected with jealouſy, 
as well as with other human frailties and 
imperfections. Brutus, however, I will 
ſingly except, from all imputations of ma- 
ligaity, as I am perſuaded he ſpoke the 
fincere and impartial ſentiments of his 
heart; for can it be ſuppoſed that Hz 
_ ſhould envy Cicero, who does not ſeem to 
Have envied even Cæſar himſelf? As to 
- Galba, Lælius, and ſome others of the 
antients, whom Aper has thought proper 
$ FT. to 


[ 


* 
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to condemn; I am willing to admit that 
they have ſome defects, which muſt be 
aſcribed to a growing and yet immature 
cloquence. 


Ax rr x all, if we muſt relivquith the 
nobler kind of oratory, and adopt ſome 
lower ſpecies, I ſhould certainly prefer 
the impetuoſity of Gracchus, or the in- 
correctneſs of Craſſus, to the ſtudied fop- 
pery of Mæcenas, or the childiſh jingle 
of Gallio: ſo much rather would I ſee 
eloquence cloathed in the moſt rude and 
negligent garb, than decked out with the 
wanton ornaments of paint and falſe finery ! 
There is ſomething in our preſent man- 
ner of elocution, which is ſo far from 
being l that it is not even 
manly; and one would imagine dur 
modern pleaders, by the levity of their 
wit, the affected ſmoothneſs of their 
periods and licentiouſneſs of their ſtyle, 
had a view to the ſtage in all their com- 
| poſitions. Accordingly ſome of them are 
not aſhamed to boaſt (which one can 
| ſcarce even mention without a bluſh) that 
their 
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their ſpeeches are adapted to the ſoft modu- 
lation of ſtage-muſick. It is this depra- 
vity of taſte which has given riſe to the 
very indecent and prepoſterous, though 
very frequent expreſſion, that ſuch an 
| orator ſpeaks ſmoothly, and ſuch a dancer 
moves eloquently, I am willing to admit 
therefore, that Caſſius Severus (the ſingle 
modern whom Aper has thought pro- 
per to name) when compared to theſe. 
his degenerate ſucceſſors, may juſtly be 
deemed an orator; tho it is certain in 
the greater part of his compoſitions there 
appears far more ſtrength than ſpirit. He 
was the firſt who neglected chaſtity of 
ſtyle, and propriety of method. Inexpert 
in the uſe of thoſe very weapons with 
which he engages, he ever lays himſelf | 
open to a thruſt, by always endeavour- 
ing to attack; and one may much more 
pftoperly ſay of him that he puſhes at 
random, than that he comports himſelf 
according to the juſt rules of regular com- 
bat. Nevertheleſs, he is greatly ſuperior, 
as1l obſerved before, in the variety of his 
learning, the agrecableneſs of his wit, and 
the 
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the ſtrength of his genius, to thoſe who 
ſycceeded him : not one of whom, how- 
ever, has Aper ventured to bring into the 
field. I imagined, that after having de- 
poſed Aſinius, and Calius and Calvus, 
he would have ſubſtituted another ſet of 
orators in their place, and that he had 
numbers to produce in oppoſition to Ci- 
cero, to Cæſar, and the reſt whom he re- 
jected; or at leaſt, one rival to each of 
them. On the contrary, he has diſtinctly 
and ſeparately cenſured all the antients, 
while he has ventured to commend the 
moderns in general only. He thought, per- 
haps, if he ſingled out ſome, he ſhould 
draw upon himſelf the reſentment of al 
the reſt: for every declaimer among them, 
modeſtly ranks himſelf, in his ow fond 
opinion, before Cicero, tho indeed after 
Gabinianus. But what Aper was not hardy 
enough to undertake, I will be bold to 
execute for him; and draw out his ora- 
torical heroes in full view, that it ma 


appear by what degrees the ſpirit and vi- 


gour of antient eloquence was impaired 
| and broken, 


LET 
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Lr me 2 intreat you, (aid Ma. 
ternus interrupting him) to enter without 
any farther preface, upon the difficulty 
you firſt undertook to clear. That we 
are inferior to the antients in point of elo- 
quence, I by no means want to have 
proved; being entirely of that opinion: 
but my preſent enquiry is how to account 
for our ſinking ſo far below them? 
A queſtion, it ſeems, you have examined, 
and which I am perſuaded you would diſ- 
cuſs! with much calmneſs, if Aper's 
unmerciful attack upon your favourite 
orators had not a little diſcompoſed 
vou. I am nothing offended, returned 
Meſſalla, with the ſentiments which Aper 
has advanced; neither ought you, my 
friends, remembering always that it is an 
eſtabliſhed law in debates, of this kind, 
that every man may with entire ſecurity 
diſcloſe his unreſerved opinion. Proceed 
then, I beſeech you, replied Maternus to 
the examination of this. point concerning 
the antients, with a freedom equal to 
theirs : from which I ſuſpect, alas! 15 

| ve 
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have more widely degenerated n even 
from their cloquence. 5 


THe cauſe (ſaid Meſſalla, "ihe his 
diſcourſe) does not lie very remote ; and, 
tho? you are pleaſed to call upon me to aſ- 
fign it, is well known, I doubt not, both 
to you and to the reſt. of this company. 
For is it not obvious that eloquence, toge- 
ther with the reſt of the politer arts, has 
fallen from her antient glory, not for want 
of admirers, but through the diſſolute- 
neſs of our youth, the negligence of pa- 
rents, the ignorance of preceptors, and 
the univerſal diſregard of antient manners ? 
evils, which derived their fource from 
Rome, and thence ſpread | themſelves 
through Italy, and over all the provinces ; 
tho' the miſchief, indeed, is moſt obſerv- 
able within our own walls. I ſhall take 
notice, therefore, of thoſe vices to which 
the youth of this city are more peculiarly 
expoſed ; which riſe upon them in num- 
ber as they encreaſe in years. But before 
I enter farther into this ſubject, let me 


Nan an obſervation or two concerning 
the 
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the judicious method of diſcipline practiſed 
by our anceſtors, in ng ap their chil 
An. 5 


po” the firſt — * has virtuous ma- 
trons of thoſe wiſer ages, did not aban- 
don their infants to the mean hovels of 
mercenary nurſes, but tenderly reared 
them up at their own breaſts ; eſteeming 
the careful regulation of their children and 
domeſtick concerns, as the higheſt point 
af fernale merit. It was cuſtomary with 
them likewiſe to chooſe out ſome elderly 

female relation, of approved conduct, 
with whom the family in general entruſted 
the care of their reſpective children, dur- 
ing their infant years. This venerable 
perſon ſtrictly regulated, not only their 
more ſerious purſuits, but even their very 
amuſements; reſtraining them, by her 
reſpected preſence, from ſaying or acting 
any thing contrary to decency and good 
manners. In this manner, we are informed, 


Cornelia the mother of the two Gracchi, as 
| N 1. alſo 
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alſo Aurelia and Attia, to whom Julius 
and Auguſtus Cæſar owed their reſpective 
births, undertook this office of family 
education, and trained up thoſe ſeveral 
noble youths to whom they were related. 
This method of diſcipline was attend- 
ed with one very ſingular advantage: 
the minds of young men were con- 
ducted ſound and untainted to the ſtudy 


of the noble arts. Accordingly, what- 


ever profeſſion they determined upon, 
whether that of arms, eloquence, or law, 
they entirely devoted themſelves to that 
ſingle purſuit, and with undiſſipated ap- 
plication, poſſeſſed the whole com pals of 
their choſen ſcience. , 


| Bur i in the dts age, the little boy 

is delegated to the care of ſome paultry 
Greek chamber-maid, in conjunction 
with two or three other ſervants, (and 
even thoſe generally of the worſt kind) 
vho are abſolutely unfit for every rational 
and ſerious; office. From the idle tales 
and ih abſurdities of theſe worthleſs 


people, 
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People, the tender and uninſtructed mind 
is ſuffered to receive its earlieſt impreſ- 
flions. It cannat, indeed, be ſuppoſed, 
that any caution ſhould be obſerved a- 
mong the domeſticks; ſince the parents 
thermnſelves are ſo far from training their 
young families to virtue and modeſty, that 
they ſet them the firſt examples of lux- 
ury and licentiouſneſs. Thus our youth 
gradually acquire a confirmed habit of 


| . impudence, and a total difregard-of that 


reverence they owe both to themſelves 
and to others. To ſay truth, it ſeems as 
if a fondneſs for horſes, actors and gladi- 
ators, the peeuliar and diſtinguiſhing Dlly 
of this our city, was impreſt upon them 
even in the womb : and when once a 
paſſion of this contemptible fort has ſeized 
and engaged the mind, what opening is 
there left forthe nobler arts Fr Of 


ALL converſation. in enn is | infected 
with topicks of this kind; as they are the 
conſtant ſubjects of diſcourſe" not only 
amongſt our youth in their academies, 

but even of their tutors themſelves. For 
: | it 
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it is not by eſtabliſhing a ſtrict diſcipline, 
or by giving proots of their genius, that 
this order of men gain pupils; it is by 
the meaneſt compliances and molt ſervile 
flattery. Not to mention how ill in- 
ſtructed our youth are in the very ele- 
ments of literature, ſufficient pains is by 
no means taken in bringing them acquaint- 
ed with the beſt authors, or in giving 
them a proper notion of hiſtory, together 
with a knowledge of men and things. 
The whole that ſeems to be conſidered i in 
their education, is, to find out a perſon for 
them called a Rhetorician, . 3 8 ſhall take 
occaſion immediately, to give you ſome 
account of the. riſe and progreſs of this 
profeſſion in Rome, and ſhew. you with 
what contempt it was received by our an- 
ceſtors. But it will be neceſſary to lay before 
you a previous view of that ſcheme of diſ- 
cipline which the antient orators practiſed ; 
of whoſe amazing induſtry and unwearied 
application to every branch of the polite 
arts, we meet with many remarkable ac- 
counts in their own writings, 


vor. II. X IAI ED 
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I ERP not inform you, that Cicero, i in 
the latter end of his treatiſe entitled Brutus, 
(the former part of which is employed in 
commemorating the antient orators) gives 
a a ſketchof the ſeveral progreſſive ſteps by 
which he formed his eloquence. He 
there acquaints us, that he. ſtudied the 
civil hw under Q. Mucius ; that he was 
inſtructed in the ſeveral branches of phi- 
loſophy by Philo the academick, en] Di- 
odorus the ſtoick ; that not ſatisfied with 
attending the lectures of thoſe eminent 
maſters, of which there were at that time 
great numbers in Rome, he made a 
voyage into Greece and Aſia, in order to 
enlarge his knowledge, and embrace the 
whole circle of ſciences. Accordingly he 
appears by his writings, to have been 
maſter of logick, ethicks, aſtronomy, and 
natural philoſophy, beſides being well 
verſed in geometry, muſick, grammar, 
and, in ſhort, in every one of the fine arts. 
For thus it is, my worthy friends; from 


deep learning and the united confluence of 


the gts and * the reſiſtleſs tor- 


rent 
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rent of that amazing eloquence derived 1 its 
PO SP... 0 ah 


4 „ 


1 Tax "IE of the orator are not exer- 
ciſed, indeed, as in othet ſciences, withincer- 
tain preeiſe and determinate limits: on the 
contrary, eloquenee is the moſt compre- 
| hehfive of the whole circle of arts. Thus 
He alone ean juſtly be deemed an orator, 
who knows how to employ the moſt per- 
ſuaſive arguments upon every queſtion; 
who can expreſs himmſelf ſanabty-'to the 
digsiey of his abjed,, | with all the powers 
of graed and harmony; it a word, who 
can penetrate into every minute circum- 
Rance, and manage the whole train of 
incidents to the greateſt advantage of bis 
cauſe; Such, at leaſt, was the high idea 
which: the antients formed of this illuſtri- 
ous character. In order however to at- 
tain this eminent qualification, they did 
not think it neceffary to declaim in the 
ſchools, and idly waſte their breath upon 
feigned or frivolous controverſies. It was 

Y 2 NWN their 
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their wiſer method, to apply themſelves to 
the ſtudy of ſuch uſeful arts as concern life 
and manners, as treatofmoral good andevil, 
of juſtice and injuſtice, of the decent and 
the unbecoming i in actions. And, indeed, it 
is upon points of this nature that the buſi- 
neſs of the orator principally turns. For 
example, in the judiciary kind it relates 
to matters of equity; as in the deliberative 
it is employed in determining the fit and 
the expedient: ſtill however theſe two 
branches are not ſo abſolutely diſtinct, but 
that they are frequently blended with 
each other. Now it is impoſſible, when 
queſtions of this kind fall under the con- 
ſideration of an orator, to enlarge upon 
them in all the elegant and enlivening 
ſpirit of an efficacious eloquence, unleſs 
he is perfectly well acquainted with hu- 
man nature; unleſs he underſtands the 
power and extent of moral duties, and 
can diſtinguiſh thoſe actions which 
do not partake either of vice or 
virtue. e * 


FROM 
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FRoM the fame ſource, likewiſe, he 
muſt derive his influence over the paſſions. 
For if he is ſkilled, for inſtance, in the na- 
ture of indignation, he will be ſo much the 
more capable of ſoothing or enflaming the 
breafts of hisjudges : if he knows wherein 
compaſſion conſiſts, and. by what work- 
ings of the heart it is moved, he will the 
more eafily raiſe chat tender affection of 
the ſoul. An. orator trained up in this 
diſcipline and practiſed in theſe arts, will 
have full command over the breaſts of his 
audience, in whatever diſpoſition it may 
be his chance to find them : and thus fur- 
niſhed with all the numberleſs powers of 
perſuaſion, will judiciouſly vary and 
accommodate his eloquence, as particular 

circumſtances and conjunctures ſhall re- 
quire, There are ſome, we find, who 
are moſt ſtruck with that manner of clocu- 
tion, where the arguments are drawn up 
in a ſhort and cloſe ſtyle: upon ſuch an 
occaſion the orator will experience the 
great advantage of being converſant in 
logick, | Others, onthe contrary, admire 
Ras = flowing 
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flowing and diffuſive periods, where the 
illuſtrations are borrowed from the ordi- 
nary and familiar images of common ob- 
ſervation : here the peripatetick writers 
will give him ſome affiſtance ; as indeed 
they will, in general, fupply him with 
many uſeful hints in all the different me- 
thods of popular addreſs. The acade- | 
micks will inſpire him with a 
warmth : Plato with ſublimity of ſenti- 
ments, and Xenophon with an eaſy and 
elegant dition, Even the exclan 
manner of Epicurus, or Metrodorus, may 
be found, in ſome circumſtances, not al- 
together unſerviceable. In a word, 


what ee OK AP 

ht to be verified. in our orator ; 

bn Ty ee de acc 
knowledge. Accordingly the antients 
. who, applied themſelves to eloquence, 
not only ſtudied the civil laws, but 
alſo, grammar, poetry, muſick, and 


Indeed, there are few. cauſes 
chaps I might juſtly fay there are none) 


neceſſary ; as chere are many in which an 
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zequaintance with the laſt minen _ 
n etices arc highly e | 


"Is 4 nd be hne . PAY | 
et quence is the ſingle ſcience requiſite for - 
<« the orator ; as an occaſional recourſe to 
« the others will be ſufficient for all his 
« purpoſes: I anſwer ; inthe firſt place, 
there will always be a remarkable differ- 
ence in the manner of applying what we 
take up, as it were, upon loan, and what 
we properly poſſeſs; ſo that it will ever 
be manifeſt, whether the orator is in- 
debted to others for what he pr 


? 


or derives it from his own unborrowed 


fund. And in the next, the ſciences 


throw an inexpreffible grace over our 
compoſitions, even where they are not 
immediately concerned; as their effects are 


diſcermble where we leaft expect to find 
them. This powerful charm is not only di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the learned and the judicious, 
but ſtrikes even the moſt common and po- 
pular claſs of auditors; inſomuch that 
one may frequently hear them applauding, 
. as a man 

88 *S 
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ol genuine erudition ; as enriched with 
the whole treaſures of eloquence, and, in 
one word, acknowledge the compleat ora- 
tor. But I will take the liberty to affirm, 
that no man ever did, nor indeed ever 
can, maintain that exalted character, un- 
leſs he enters the forum ſupported by the 
full ſtrength of the united arts. Accom- 
pliſhments, however, of this ſort are now 
ſo totally neglected, that the pleadings of 
our orators are debaſed by the loweſt ex- 
preſſions; as a general ignorance both of 
the laws of our country and the acts of 
the ſenate, is viſible throughout their 
performances. All knowledge of the 
rights and cuſtoms of Rome is profeſſedly 
ridiculed, and philoſophy ſeems at preſent 
to be conſidered as ſomething that ought 
to be ſhunned and dreaded. Thus elo- 
quence, like a dethroned potentate, is ba- 
- niſhed her rightful dominions, and con- 
fined to barren. points and low conceit: 
and ſhe, who was once miſtreſs of the 
whole circle of {iences, and charmed 
every beholder with the : good|y appearance 
of her glorious train, is now fringes Or 
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all herattendants (L had almoſt faid of all 
her genius) and ſeems as one of the mean- 
eſt of the mechanick arts. This therefore 
I conſider as the firſt, and the principal 
reaſon of our having ſo r declined 
from the * of the antients. * 


Ir I were called upon to ſupport my 
opinion by authorities, might I not juſtly 
name, among the Grecians, Demoſthe- 
nes? who, we are informed, conſtantly 
attended the lectures of Plato : as among 
our own countrymen, Cicero himſelf aſ- 
ſures us, (and in theſe very words, if I 
rightly remember) that he owed whatever 
advances he had made in eloquence, not 
to the rhetoricians, but to the academick 


: philoſophers, | 


oOrnrk, and very conſiderable, rea- 
ſons might be produced for the decay of 
eloquence. But I leave them, my friends, 
as it is proper I ſhould, to be mentioned 
by you ; having performed my ſhare in 
the examination of this queſtion : and 
with a freedom, which will give, I ima- 
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gine, as uſual, much offence. 1 am ſure, 

at leaſt, if certain of our contemporaries 
were to be informed of what 1 have here 
| maintained, I ſhould be told, that in lay- 
ing it down as a maxim, that a knowledge 
both of law and philoſophy are effential 
qualifications in an orator, I have been 


fondly purſuing ; a phantom of 92 55 own 
. oo 


bo AM ſo far from thinking, replied? Ma- 
ternus, you have compleated the part you 
undertook, that I ſhould rather 1 5 

vou had only given us the firſt 
neral {ſketch of your deſign. You Nats 
marked out to us indeed, thoſe ſciences 
wherein the antient orators were inſtruct- 
ed, and have placed in ſtrong contraſte 
their ſucceſsful induſtry, with our unper- 
forming ignorance. | But ſomething far- 
ther ſtill remains: and as you have ſhewn 
us the ſuperior acquirements of the orators 
in thoſe more improved ages of eldquence, 
as, well as the remarkable deficiency of 
thoſe in our own. times ; I ſhould; be glad 
you-would proceed to acquaint us with the 
particular 
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particular exerciſes by which the youth-of | 
thoſe earlier days were wont to ſt 
and improve their geniuſes. © For I. dare 
fay you will not deny, that oratory is ac- 
quired by practiſe far better than by pre- 
cept. And our other two friends here, 
ſcem willing, I perceive, to admit it. 


To which, when Aper and Secundus 
had fignified their aſſent, Meſſalla, re- 
ſuming his diſcourſe, continued as follows: 

HaAviNG then, as it ſhould ſeem, diſ- 
cloſed to your ſatisfaction the ſeeds and 
firſt principles of antient eloquence, by 
ſpecifying the ſeveral - kinds of arts to 
which the antient orators were trained ; I 
ſhall now lay before you the method they 
purſued, in order to gain a facility in the 
exertion of eloquence. Fhis indeed I have 
in, ſome meaſure. anticipated, by men- 
tioning the preparatory arts to which they 
applyed themſelves : for it is impoſſible 
to make any progreſs in a compaſs ſo vari- 
ous and ſo abſtruſe, unleſs we not only 
ſtrengthen our knowledge by reflection, 
but i NOR: general aptitude, by frequent 


"EN exerciſe, | 
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Exerciſe. Thus it appears that the 3 : 
ſteps muſt be purſued in exerting our ora- 
tory, as in attaining it. But if this truth 
ſhould not be univerſally admitted; if any 
ſhould think, that eloquence may: be pol 
ſeſſed without paying previous court to her 
attendant ſciences.; moſt certainly, at leaſt, 
it will not be denied, that a mind duly 
i impregnated with the polite arts, will en- 
ter with ſo much the more advantage up- 
on thoſe exerciſes e to the oratorical 
Circus. 


AtcorpInGLY, our - ancaftons when 
they deſigned a young man for the pro- 
feſſion of eloquence, having previouſly 
taken due care of his domeſtick education, 
and ſeaſoned his mind with uſeful know- - 
ledge, introduced him to the moſt eminent 
orator in Rome. From that time the 
youth commenced' his conſtant follower, 
attending him upon all occaſions, whether 
he appeared in the publick aſſemblies of 
the Pans, or in the courts of civil judi- 
cature. Thus he learned, if I may uſe 

the expreſſion, the arts of oratorical con- 
flict 
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flict in the very field of battle. The ad- 
vantages which flowed from this method 
were conſiderable: it animated the cou- 
rage and quickened the judgment of 
youth, thus to receive their inſtructions 
in the eye of the world, and in the 
midſt of affairs; where no man coul 
advance an abſurd or a weak argu- 
ment without being rejected by the bench, 
expoſed by his adverſary, and, in a word: 
deſpiſed by the' whole audience. © By this 
method they imbibed the Pure and un- 
corrupted ſtreams of genuine eloquence. 
But though they chiefly attached them- 
ſelves to one particular orator, they heard 
likewiſe all the reſt of their contemporary 
pleaders, in many of their ref pective de- 
bates. Henee alſo they had an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themſelves with the 
various ſentiments of the people, and of ob- 
| ſerving what pleaſed or diſguſted them 
moſt in the ſeveral orators of the Forum. 
By this means they were ſupplied with an | 
inſtructor of the beſt and moſt improving 
kind, exhibiting, not the feigned ſem- 
blance of eloquence, but her real and 
lively 
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lively manifeſtation z ; not a pretended, but 
a genuine adverſary, armed in earneſt for 
the combat; an audience ever full and 
ever new, compoſed of foes. as well as 
friends, and where not a ſingle expreſſion 
could fall uncenſured, or unapplauded. 
For you will agree with me, I am well 
derte. when Jaſſert, that: 2 Per d 


N by the chore of. our ae 
as well as by the applauſe of our friends; 
or rather, indeed, i is from the former 
that ĩt derives its fureſt and moſt un- 
ba vi ſtrength and.. firmneſs. Ac- 

Fa cordingly, a youth thus formed. o the 

bar, a. frequent. and attentive hearer of 
2 moſt illuſtriot orators and debates, 
infiructed by the experience of 9 
acquainted with the popular taſte, and 
5 daily conuerſant in the laws of his country; 
to whom the ſolemn preſence; of the 
judges, and the awfull eyes of a full au- 
dience were familiar, roſe at ones into 
E and was equal. to. Rnd cauſe. 


PT * 


| nineteen, Cala ar W one, Pollio at 
1 i twenty 
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twenty two, and Calvus when he. was but 
a few years older, pronounced thoſe ſeveral 
ſpeeches againſt Carbo, Dalabella, Cato, 
and: Vatinius, which yes, read to this bur 
with admiration. 


K. che other bend. our modern oth 
receive their education under certain de- 
claimers called Rhetaricians : 2 fet of men 
who. made their firft ; appearance i in Rome, 
a little before the time of Cicero. And 
that they 3 were by no means approved by 
our anceftors, plainly appears from their 
being enjoined, under, the cenforthip of 
Craſſus and Domitius, to ſhut, up their 
ſchools. of impudence, as Cicero expreſſes 
it. — But T was going to fay, we are ſent 
to certain academies, where it is hard to 
| determine whether the place, the com- 
pany, or the method of inſtruction is 
moſt likely to infect the minds of youtg 
people, and produce a wrong: turn _ 
thought. For nothing, certainly, 
there be of an affecting ſolemnity in an 
audience, where all who. compoſe; it are 
of the ſame low degree of underftanding ; 
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nor any advantage to be received from 
their fellow- ſtudents, where parcel of 
boys and raw youths of unripe judgments 
harangue before each other, without 
the leaſt fear or danger of oi And 
as for their exerciſes, they are ridiculous in 
their very nature. They conſiſt of two 
kinds, and are either declamatory or con- 
troverſial. The firſt, as being eaſier and 
requiring leſs kill, is aſſigned to the 
younger lads: the other is the taſk of 
more mature years. But, good gods! with 
what incredible abſurdity are they com- 
poſed! The truth is, the ſtyle of their 
declamations is as falſe and contemptible, 
as the ſubjects are uſeleſs and fictitious. 

Thus, being taught to harangue in a moſt 
pompous diction, on the rewards due to 
tyrannicides, on the election to be made 
by deflowred virgins -, on the licentiouſ- 
neſs of married women, on the ceremo- 
nies to be obſerved in dm of pellilence, 


It was one of the queſtions uſually debated in 
theſe rhetorick-ſchook, whether the party who had 
been raviſhed ſhould chuſe to marry the violator of 
her chaſtity, or rather have him put to death. ; 


with 
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with other topicks of the ſime unconcern- 
ing kind, which are daily debated in the 
ſchools, and ſcarce ever at the bar; ** they 
« appear abſolute novices in the affairs 
<« of the world, eee ey ee gen 

5+ vated far common ito.” ARTE. 


tt Here Meſſalla pauſed: when Se 
« cundus, taking his turn in the con- 
te verſation, began with obſerving, that” 
the true and lofty pie of genuine elo 


« The latter part of Meſſalla's diſcourſe 

with what immediately followed it in the original, is 
loſt : The chaſm; however, i does not ſcem to be 
ſo great as ſome of the commentators ſuſpeR.- The 
tranſlator therefore has ventured to fill it up, in his 
own way, with thoſe lines which are diſtinguiſhed 
3 — has given the 
next ſubſequent part of the converſation, to Secun- 
dus ; tho? it does not appear in the original to whom 
it belongs. It would be of no great importance to 
the Engliſh reader, to juſtify our tranſlator in this 
laſt article: tho', perhaps, it would not be very 
difficult; if it were neceffary. 

| To fave the reader the trouble of turning to a 
ſecond note upon a like occaſion, it is proper to 
obſerve in this place, that he will find the ſame in- 
verted comma's in page 331, 2. The words 
included between them, are alſo an addition of the 
tranſlator's: r 
mentioned. 2 


Vor. II. Y quence, 


— thereupon; thofe long barangues of the 
magiſtrates, thoſe impeachments of the 
3 thoſe factions of the nobles, thoſe 
Peres 
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quence, like that of a clear and vigorous 
flame, is nouriſhed by proper fuel, ex- 
eited by agitation, and ſtill brightens as 
it burns. It was in this manner, -< ſaid 
he,“ that the oratory of our anceſtors was 
kindled and ſpread itſelf. The moderns 
have as much merit of this kind, per- 


and praceable government : het! far in- 
rior, no doubt, to that which ſhone out 


zn the times of licentiouſneſs and 'confu- 


fion, when He was deemed the ableſt ora- 
tor, 0 d moſt influence over a reſtleſs 


and ungoverned multitude. To this ſi- 
tuation of publiek affairs was owing thoſe 
_ continual debates concerning the Agra- 


rian-laws, and the popularity conſequent 


litary enmities in particular families, 
and in fine, thoſe inceffant ſtruggles be- 
tween the ſenate; and the commons; 


which, though each of them. prejudicial | 


to the ſtate, yet moſt certainly contfibuted 


to produce and Encourage _ ** you 


- 
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of eloquence which diſcovered. itſelf in 
thoſe tempeſtuous days. The way to digni 
ties lay directly through the paths of elo- 
quence, The more a man ſignalized himſelf 
by his abilities in this art, ſo much the more 
eaſily he opened his road to preferment and 
maintained an aſcendant over his collegues, 
at the ſame time that it heightened his in- 
tereſt with the nobles, his authority with 
the ſenate, and his reputation with the 
people in general. The patronage of theſe 
admired orators was courted even by fo- 
reign nations; as the ſeveral magiſtrates 
of our own, endeayoured to recommend 
themſelves to their favour and protection, 
by ſhewing them the higheſt marks of ho- 
nour whenever they ſet out for the admi- 
niſtration of their reſpective provinces, and 
by ſtudiouſly cultivatiog a friendſhip with 
them at their return. They were called 
upon, without any ſolicitation on their on 
part, to fill up the ſupteme dignities of 
the ſtate. Nor were they even in a private 
ſtation without great power, as by means 
of the perſuaſiye arts they had a yery con- 
W influence over both che ſenate 
n R 
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and the people. The truth is, it was an 
eſtabliſhed maxim in thoſe days, that with- - 
out the oratorical talents, no man could ei- 
ther acquire or maintain any high poſt in 
the government. And no wonder indeed, 
that ſuch a notion ſhould univerſally pre- 


voail: fince it was impoſſible for any per- 
ſon endued with this commanding art, to 


$ his life in obſcurity, how much ſoever 
it might be agreeable to his own inclina- 


tions; fince it was not ſufficient merely 


to vote in the ſenate, without ſupporting 


| that vote with good ſenſe and eloquence 


fince in all publick impeachments or. civil 
cauſes, the accuſed was obliged to anſwer 


to the charge in his own perſon; ſince 
written depoſitions were not admitted in 


judicial matters, but the witneſſes were 
called upon to deliver their evidence in 


open court. Thus our anceſtors were 


eloquent, as much by neceſſity as by en- 
couragements. To be poſſeſſed of the per- 


ſuaſive talents, was eſteemed the higheſt 


| glory; ; as the contrary character was held 


in the utmoſt contempt. In a word, they 


were incited to the purſuit of oratory,. by 


a prin- 
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& principle of honour as well as by a view 
of intereſt. They dreaded the diſgrace of 
being conſidered rather as clients than pa- 
trons; of lofing thoſe dependants which 
their anceſtors had tranſmitted to them, 
and ſeeing them mix in the train of others : 
in ſhort, of being looked upon as men of 
mean abilities, and conſequently either 
paſſed over in the diſpoſal of high offices, 
or deſpiſed in the adminiſtration of them. 


I x Now not whether thoſe antient hiſ- 
torical pieces, which were lately collected 
and. publiſhed by Mucianus from the 
old libraries where they have hitherto been 
perſerved, have yet fallen into your bands. 
This collection conſiſts of eleven volumes 
of the publick journals, and three of epi- 
ſtles; by which it appears that Pompey 
and Craſſus gained as much advantage 
from their eloquence as their arms : that 
Lucullus, Metellus, Lentulus, Curio, and 
the reſt of thoſe diſtinguiſhed chiefs, de- 
voted themſelves with great application to 
this inſinuating art: in a word, that not a 
ingle perſon in thoſe times roſe toany con- 


T2 fiderable 
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fiderable degree of power, without the 
ain. of the rhetorical talent. 


To theſe ane may 5 Ck 
added, that the dignity and importance of 
the debates in which the ancients were 
engaged, contributed greatly to advance 
their eloquence. Moſt certain, indeed, it 
is, that an orator muſt neceſſarily find 
great difference with reſpect to his pow- 
ers, when he is to harangue only upon 
ſome trifling robbery, or a little paultry 
form of pleading; and when the faculties 
of his mind are warmed and enlivened by 
ſuch intereſting and animating topicks as 
bribery at elections, as the oppreſſion of 
our allies, or the maſſacre of our fellow - 
A Evils theſe, which, beyond all 

nture, it were better ſhould never 

| conch . and we habe reaſon to rejoice 
that we live under a-government where 
we are ſtrangers to ſuch terrible calami- 
ties; ſtill it muſt be acknowledged, that 
wherever they did happen, they were 
wonderful incentives to eloquence. For 
us. aue s genius riſes and expands itſelf 
abt 811 in 
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in proportion to the dignity of the occaſion | 


upon which it is exerted; and 1 will lay it 
down as a maxim, that it is impoſſible to 
ſhineout in all the power ful luſtre of genu- 
ine eloquence, without being inflamed bya 
ſuitable importance of ſubject. Thus the 
ſpeech of Demoſthenes againſt his guardi- 
ans, ſcarcely, I. imagine, eſtabliſhed his 
character; as it was not the defence of 
Archias, or Quinctius, that acquired Cice- 
ro the reputation of a conſummate orator. 
It was Catiline, and Milo, and Verres, 
and Mark Anthony, that warmed him 
with that noble glow of eloquence, which 
gave the finiſhing brightneſs to his une- 
qualled fame. Far am I from infinuating, 
that ſuch.infamous characters deſerve to 
be tolerated ina ſtate, in order to ſupply 
convenient matter of oratory: all I contend 
for is, that this art flouriſhes to moſt ad- 
vantage in turbulent times. Peace, no 
doubt, is infinitely preferable to war; hut 
it is the latter only that forms the ſoldier, 
It is juſt the ſame; with | eloquence ; 
the oftener ſhe enters, if I may ſo ſay, the 
field of battle; the more wounds 'ſhe 
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gives and receives; the more powerful 
the adverſary with which ſhe contends ; 
ſo much the more ennobled ſhe appears in 
the eye of mankind. For jt is the diſpo- 
ſition of human nature, always to admire 
vrhat we ſee is attended with danger 
and difficulty in others, how much ſoever 
we may chooſe eaſe and Ry * | 
5 ourſelves. | | 


. 8 da which the an- 
tient orators had over the moderns, is, 
that they were not confined in their plead- 
ings, as we are, to a few hours. On the 
contrary, they were at liberty to adjourn 
as often as they thought proper; they 
were unlimited as to the number of days 
or of counſel, and every orator might ex- 
tend his ſpeech to the length moſt agree- 
able to himſelf. Pompey, in his third con- 

ſulſhip, was the firſt who curbed the ſpi- 

rit of eloquence : ſtill however permitting 
all cauſes to be heard, agreeably to the 
laws, in the forum and before the Præ- 
tors. How much more conſiderable the 
yin; of thoſe magiſtrates was, than 
Nis that 
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that of the centumvits, who at preſent de- 
termine all cauſes, is evident from this 
circumſtance, that not a ſingle oration of 
Cicero, Cæſar, or Brutus, or in ſhort of 
any one celebrated orator, was ſpoken 
before theſe laſt, excepting only thoſe of 
Pollio in favour of the heirs of Urbinia. 
But then it muſt be remember'd, that theſe 
were delivered about the middle of the 
reign of Auguſtus, whey a long and yn- 
interrupted peace abroad, a perfect tran- 
quillity at home, together with the general 
good conduct of that wiſe prince, had 


damped the flames of WIE as well as 
thoſe of ſedition. 


Toy will ſmile, —— at What I 
am going to ſay, and I mention it for 
that purpoſe ; but is there not ſomething 
in the preſent. confined garb of our ora- 
tors, that has an ill effect even upon their 
elocution, and makes it appear low and 
contemptible? May we not ſuppoſe like- 
wiſe, that much of the ſpirit of oratory. is 
ſunk; by that cloſe and deſpicable ſcene 
wherein many of our cauſes. are now de- 
bated ? For the orator, like a generous 
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ſtteed, requires a free and open ſpace 

wherein to expatiate; otherwiſe the force 
of his powers is broken, and half the 
energy of his talents is checked in their 

career. There is another circumſtance 
dalſo exceedingly prejudicial to the intereſt 
of eloquence, as it prevents a due atten- 
tion to ſtyle: we are now obliged to en- 
ter upon our ſpeech whenever the judge 
calls upon us; not to mention the fre- 
quent interruptions which ariſe by the 
examination of witneſſes. Beſides, the 
courts of judicature are at preſent ſo un- 
frequented, that the orator ſeems to ſtand 
alone, and talk to bare walls. But elo- 
quence rejoices in the clamour of loud ap- 
plauſe, and exults in a full audience, ſuch 
as uſed to preſs round the ancient orators 
when the forum ſtood thronged with no- 
bles; when a numerous retinue of clients, 
when foreign ambaſſadors, and whole ci- 
ties aſſiſted at the debate; and when even 
Rome herſelf was concerned in the event, 
The very /appearance 'of that prodigious 
concourſe of people, which attended the 
_ * Beſtia, Cornelius, Scaurus, E. 

an 
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and 8 muſt have enflamed the 
breaſt of the coldeſt orator. Accordingly 
we find, that of all the antient orations 
now extant, there are none which have 
more [eminently diſtinguiſhed their au- 
thors, than thoſe which' were pronounced 
under ſuch favourable circumſtances. To 
theſe advantages we may farther add like- 
wiſe, the frequent general aſſemblies of 
the people, the privilege of arraigning the 
moſt conſiderable perſonages, and the po- 
pularity of ſuch impeachments ; when 
the ſons of oratory ſpared not even Scipio, 
Sylla, or Pompey ; and when, in conſe- 
quence of ſuch acceptable attacks upon 
ſuſpected power, they were ſure of being 
heard by the people with the utmoſt at- 
tention and regard. "How muſt «theſe 
united cauſes contribute to raiſe the ge- 
nius, and inſpire the cdoquence of the an 

tients! ? LOWS 
. Ml iin R you n * 

% member, was in the midſt of his ha- 
* 2155 in favour of poetry when Meſ- 
6. « falla firſt entered into the rooin, finding 
„Secundus 
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Secundus was now ſilent, took that 
« opportunity of reſuming his invective 

« againſt the exerciſe of the. oratorical 

« arts in general.” That ſpecics of elo- 

quence, ſaid he, wherein poetry is con- 
cerned, is calm and peaceable, moderate 
and virtuous : whereas thatother ſupreme 
kind, which my two friends here have 
been deſcribing, is the offspring of licen- 
tiouſneſs (by fools miſcalled liberty) and 
the companion of ſedition; bold, obſti- 
nate, and haughty, unknowing how to 
yield or how to obey, an encourager of a 
lawleſs populace, and a ſtranger in all well- 
regulated communities. Who ever heard 
f an orator in Lacedzmon or Crete ? 
cities. which exerciſed the ſevereſt diſci- 
pline, and were governed by the ſtricteſt 
laws. We haye no account of Perſian or 
Macedonian eloquence, or indeed of that 
of any other ſtate which ſubmitted to a 
regular adminiſtration of government. 
Whereas. Rhodes and Athens (places of 
popular rule, where all things lay open to 
all men) ſwarmed with orators innumer- 
able. In Te: fame manner, Rome, 
5 while 
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While ſhe was under - no- ſettled policy; 
while ſhe was torn with parties, diſſen- 
tions, and factions ; while there was no 
peace in the forum, no harmony in the 
ſenate, no moderation in the judges; 
while there was neither reverence paid to 
ſuperiors, nor bounds preſcribed to magi- 
ſtrates . Rome, under theſe circum- 
ſtances, produced, beyond all diſpute, a 
ſtronger and brighter vein of eloquence z 
as ſome valuable plants will flouriſh 
even in the wildeſt ſoil. But the 
tongue of the Gracchi, did nothing com- 
penſate the republick for their ſeditious 
laws; nor the ſuperior eloquence of Ci- 
cero, make him 8 ee 
cataſtrophe. | 


Tax truth is, the forum (chat Angle 
remain which now ſurvives of antient 
oratory) _ is, even , in its preſent. fitu- 
ation, an evident proof that all things 
amongſt us are not conducted in that 
well-ordered manner one could wiſh; 
For, tell me, is it not the guilty or the mi- 
ſerable alone, that fly to us for afliſtance ? 
When any as implores our pro- 
rection, 
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tcection, is it not becauſe it either is inſults - 
ed-by ſome neighbouring ſtate, or torn by 
domeſtick feuds? And what province ever 
| ſeeksour patronage,” till ſhe has been plun- 
der'd or oppreſſed ? But far better it 
ſurely is, never to have been injured, than 
at laſt to be redreſſed. If there was a go- 
verntnent in the world free from eommo- 
tions and diſturbances, the profeſſion of ora< 
tory would there be as uſeleſs, as that of 
medicine to the ſound: and as the phy- 
j ſcian would have little practice or profit 
among the healthy and the ſtrong, ſo nei- 
ther would the orator have much buſi- 
n&fs or honour where obedience and good 
manners univerſally prevail. To what 
| purpoſe are ſtudied ſpeeches in a ſenate, 
where the better and the major part. of 
the aſſembly are already of one mind? 
What the expediency of haranguing the 
populace, where publick affairs are not 
determined by the voice of an ignorant 
and giddy multitude, but by the ſteddy 
wiſdom. of a ſingle perſon? To what end 
voluntary e where crimes are 


| 9 and inconſiderable 7 or of la- 
boured 


4% 
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boured and invidious'defences, where the 
clemency of the judge is ever on the fide 
of the accuſed ? Believe me then, my 
worthy (and, as far as the circurnſtances 
of the age require, my eloquent) friends, 
had the gods reverſed the date of your ex- 
iſtence, and placed You in the times of 
thoſe antients we fo much admire, and 

Men in yours 5 Tou would not have fallen 
ſhort of that glorious ſpirit which di- 
ſtingui e ge Se Mx would. they 
have been deſtitute of a proper tempera- 
ture and ion. But ſince a high 
reputation bor eloquence is not conſiſtent 
with great repoſe in the publick ; let every 
age enjoy its own peculiar advantages 
without derogating from thoſe of a former, 


MATERNvs having ended; Meſſalla 
obſerved, that there were ſome points "% 
which his friend had laid down, that were 
not perfectly agreeable to his ſentiments z 
as there were others, which he wiſhed to 
hear explained more at large: but the time | 
is now, ſaid he, too far advanced. If I" 
have maintained any thing, replied Ma- 
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which Enn be opened mort 
ly, I ſhall be ready to clear it ap i in 


e future conference : at the ſame time 
-rifing from his ſeat and embracing Aper ; 


Meſſalla and I (continued ae 8) ſhall 


the rhetoricians, 
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arraign. you, be well aſſured; before the 
Poets and the admirers of the antients. | 
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